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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Tuts book is one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments that have come out of a war that has used 
more ink, as it has burned more powder, and shat- 
tered more lives than all the previous wars of his- 
tory combined. Just as the battles with which it 
deals are analogous to no battles of the past, the 
book is analogous to no other book within the range 
of the translator’s reading and memory. In at- 
tempting a shadowy suggestion of its nature, there 
is no opportunity for glib allusion to, for example, 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” or the “Débacle” of 
Emile Zola; or such contemporaneous works as 
René Benjamin’s “Gaspard,” or “Le Feu” of Henri 
Barbusse. Here, in a nutshell, is André Fribourg’s 
“‘Croire,” which, in the course of the method of free 
translation that has, of necessity, been followed, is 
presented to American readers under the title of 
“The Flaming Crucible.” 

Imagine a schoolmaster; perhaps, if one reads 
closely between the lines, a bit of a pedant, living 
in an old house in an old quarter of Paris, with his 
books and his limited circle of intimate friends. 
Like a thunderbolt, the war comes, and, putting 
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aside all that is dear to him, he goes forth ardently 
to bear his share of the sacred burden of defending 
La Patrie. Though he fights very bravely and effi- 
ciently, he is at heart not a soldier, or rather, he is 
a soldier only spiritually. In the shock of battle, 
or in the mud and water of the trenches, his body 
serves, but his mind is always the mind of the 
schoolmaster, alert, and ever recording the passing 
and dominant impression. Of a finer organism 
than his comrades, he suffers far more than they 
suffer, for in addition to his own agony, he feels 
the responsibility of bearing a share of their bur- 
den. And in the common pain and sorrow he 
learns the great lessons of love and faith. 

To those who did not know France, or merely 
thought they knew her, having touched the surface 
scum while remaining ignorant of the clear pools 
below, one of the revelations of this war has been 
the amazing vigour, endurance, and spirit of sacri- 
fice of the French people. To read “The Flaming 
Crucible” is to know that these qualities were al- 
ways there; and also to understand the spiritual 
regeneration of the army in 191] that was to have 
such far-reaching results in the moulding of the 
history of the world. Ten years ago pacifism was 
strong in France. The revanche idea was merely 
a memory. The decoration of the Strasbourg 
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statue in the Place de la Concorde was the expres- 
sion of a wistful hope and not of a definite purpose. 
Then came the Agadir Incident, when Prussianism 
shook its mailed fist and rattled its sword so men- 
acingly and insolently that the least chauvinistic 
Frenchman knew that the price to be paid for peace 
might be too high, and apathy gave way to grim 
resolve. André Fribourg, serving as a reservist at 
the time, witnessed that moral rebirth, which, com- 
bined with the splendid though democratic disci- 
pline of the army, made for the wall of steel that 
was to hold at Verdun and the Marne. 

It is a remarkable book, and there are chapters, 
descriptions, incidents, that cling hauntingly in the . 
memory. For example, the picture of the nerve- 
racked soldier, in such mental agony under the 
storm of shells and bullets, that he is about to kill 
himself with a knife as a means of escape from the 
death he so dreads. Of an entirely different na- 
ture, could anything be more charming, more 
touching, than the “Letters of a Godmother”; the 
artless prattlings in which the little Jacqueline pours 
out her heart to the big soldier she has adopted for 
the duration of the war? Like a Grand Guignol 
play is “The Telephone,” describing the agony of 
the Colonel as the soldiers that he loves as if they 
were his own children are being annihilated, and 
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the severed telephone prevents him from ordering 
the barrage that might save them. He is “like a 
blind man near Hell.” 

Then, shattered in body, his sight and smell and 
taste almost gone, the schoolmaster returns from 
the war, to brood over the dead and the hollow 
emptiness of his own life. These are the dark 
hours, infinitely sadder than the terrible days and 
nights in the trenches. In the blackness, his soul - 
is locked in the gloomy caverns of his heart. But 
gradually, the awakening comes. On the crowd 
whose apparent carelessness had at first chilled and 
shocked him, he learns to lean. He feels about him 
. kindly hands guiding his uncertain footsteps, and 
hears gentle voices. The walls of the cavern are 
rolled back; and his heart swells like an organ. 
He has learned that Faith alone counts. He has 
been remoulded in the Flaming Crucible. 

ArTHuR BarTLeTt Maurice. 


FOREWORD 


Tus book was born of the hazards of war and 
of peace. Chance, often the best of all stage set- 
ters, gave to the author the four parts of this psycho- 
logical study: 1911, or the Awakening; For- 
ward in 1914, or Enthusiasm. The War in the 
Woods, or Suffering. The War in Flanders, or 
Suspense. The Return, or Life Reconquered. 

At the time of the Agadir incident the author was 
summoned to the barracks at Chanzy, near Chalons- 
sur-Marne, for a period of military service. That 
year, the First and Sixth Corps of the French Army 
were to engage in a series of sham battles known as 
“oreat maneuvres.” ‘Towards the end of August 
the international situation became so grave, France 
and Germany seemed so near to the clash of arms, 
that the Corps mancuvres, suppressed under the 
pretext of an epidemic of fever, were changed to 
Division mancuvres, and the regiments of the 
Twelfth Division sent to play at war over the same 
country in which they were to know real conflict 
three years later. 

To a man like the author, the temptation was 
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great to write of what he saw and heard in the regi- 
ment in 1911. It was a period when the spirit of 
anti-militarism was high. The opinion was gen- 
eral that in the event of armed conflict the socialists 
would refuse to fight. The French Government 
prepared the famous Note-book B, an index of all 
the malcontents. Many men, arriving at the bar- 
racks, professed frankly their pacifist sentiments, 
and announced, without fear or shame, “Rather 
than fight, we would desert.” 

But German arrogance was so harsh, the rattling 
of the German sword so irritating, that the malcon- 
tents of the 106th soon became good soldiers. The 
author saw this miraculous transformation, a pre- 
lude to the great surprise of August, 1914, take 
place in the course of a few weeks. At the time he 
noted all that to him seemed unusual, and these im- 
pressions, jotted down on inn tables in Lorraine 
during peace maneuvres, form today the prelude 
of this work. 

With the outbreak of the war in 1914, he rejoined 
the colours on the 4th of August. 

It was an hour of sublime enthusiasms, when 
the pangs of partings were numbed, when grief and 
pain were merged in patriotic resolution and great 
hope. Every one was exalted above himself, sub- 
ordinating his individual being to the single soul 
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of the nation. The scholar left his books, rejoined 
his regiment, the 106th, dropped into his place as 
a common soldier, took up again his knapsack, his 
gun, and his cartridges, and resumed life with the 
comrades of 1911. That, for him, was Act I. 

Expectation, retreat, first reverses, heart-aches, 
moments of mingled despair and tenacious hope, 
battles, terrible sufferings in the woods of the 
Hauts-de-Meuse, confusions of mind and heart, a 
wound—that was Act II, cruel, brief, yet rich with 
incident. 

Then, the hospital, convalescence, departure for 
Flanders, long months of waiting in a desolated re- 
gion, and a period of dull war. The evolution of 
the individual, begun in August, was finished in 
October. A new man was born of the crisis. That 
was the Third Act. 

Act IV deals with the return. The human being 
overflowing with life and strength, who, sixteen 
months earlier, animated by enthusiasm and grave 
joy, left his home, his friends, and his work, comes 
back slowly. He is no longer the same man: it is 
another who appears. A new soul in a ravaged 
body, he cannot detach his mind from those com- 
rades left at the front, or those who have paid the 
great price. He lives in the shadow of their mem- 
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He has changed; but other men and things have 
changed also. Their evolution has taken place 
back of the fighting line, during long months in a 
different atmosphere, and he no longer recognizes 
them. In addition, his wound has impaired his 
sight, his taste, and his smell, and new barriers in- 
tervene between him and the outside world. 

At first the hours are hours of sorrow, of exhaus- 
tion, and of loneliness. He keeps to himself, feel- 
ing himself different from the others, and from the 
man he once was. He revises the judgments of 
his heart, holding aloof from those he formerly 
loved. 

Then, bit by bit, comes the readjustment. The 
sense of hearing, growing astonishingly acute, 
serves to make up for the deficiency of sight. In 
order to escape from the cruel memories of the 
dead, and of the comrades still meeting the shock 
of battle, the wounded man plunges again into life; 
a feverish activity stirs him; he wishes to undertake 
at once all the tasks that seem necessary to the 
world, for he feels that in these days the privilege 
of living carries many responsibilities. He holds 
himself to be a sort of priest of the dead; the cus- 
todian of the flame of their memories, and the guar- 
dian of their rights. 

The last change comes slowly. Instead of nurs- 
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ing his loneliness, he mingles with the great crowd 
of his fellow beings, newly awakened to the thou- 
sands ties that bind him to them; and, sure of his 
way, having learned to hope and to suffer, to wait 
and to have faith, with a peace passing all under- 
standing, he goes about his daily task. 

Resolute, he faces the dawn. He has learned 
that nothing counts without Faith. That is it. To 
have faith in the broadest sense as the martyrs of 
all the causes had faith. And the first critic who 
recognized the power and charm of these pages 
(Jean de Pierrefeu, L’Opinion, Dec. 8, 1917) 
said: “All the beauty of this existence is to be 
found in the title of this book. To have faith! To 
have faith in self, in the power of effort; faith in 
the noble destiny of men of good will, faith with 
all strength in the spirit which does not die.” 
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PRELUDE 


Tuey are of all types; of all classes; workmen, 
school-teachers, peasants, “intellectuals,” men of 
the cities and men of the fields. A Champagne 
peasant, crafty yokel and jolly comrade, laughs, 
and amuses himself, but will have nothing to say 
about what he thinks of barrack life. A village 
shoe-maker, an ardent poacher, boasts of his shots 
and his traps, and dreams of the bright nights 
passed watching noiselessly for the black ears of 
the hare to show above the dark grass. An itiner- 
ant salesman, back from service in Africa, tells of 
the tricks of the soldier’s trade. As we become at 
once on good terms, he thinks that as a friend he 
should initiate me into the devices by which he 
made his life easier at Foum-Tatouine. He per- 
mits me to admire the tatooing that covers him, and 
relates his tragi-comic squabbles with his officers. 
Evidently he is not much of a militarist. Then 
there is a worker in a brewery, a former dragoon 
dumped into the infantry. The soldier life suits 
him; he is content with his lot and is likely to re- 
engage. A school-teacher who has won his ser- 
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geant stripes does his duty, and no more, and says 
nothing. A gunmaker of Rheims moves by habit 
if not by conviction; while the men from the big 
city, the Parisians, arrive without the least military 
enthusiasm. A travelling salesman perceives too 
clearly the material loss his service entails. The 
seller of a department store thinks of the bonuses of 
the days of stock-taking. Men of all trades express 
their annoyance at the situation and their dislike 
of the service that is being forced upon them. 
From all sides we hear disgruntled remarks. “Ah, 
they’ll never see me again!’’; “I shall slip away to 
London and take residence there”; “I am full up 
with it!” The life of the barracks is so distasteful 
to these men that the campaign cannot begin too 
soon. 


DEPARTURE 


3 o'clock in the morning. 

The great barrack yard rattles with the noise 
of unseen companies forming in the night. They 
assemble; they form in line; they lean upon their 
rifles; everything moving automatically, without 
any clash, despite the darkness. A few days have 
sufficed to bring back to these reservists the swing 
of active service. I have to admire the swiftness of 
this readjustment. A whistle from the leader, and 
the regiment is at attention; another whistle, ‘Col- 
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umn of fours, forward to the left,” and in order, 


with rhythmic tramp, we pass the gate, and hammer 
along the dark road. 


CONCENTRATION MARCHES 


First Day. 

We march without talking. The unaccustomed 
hang of the new knapsack annoys us a little; but 
above all a confused apprehension weighs upon 
us. This departure in the night, the silence of our 
march, a vague uncertainty in the air, makes us 
grave, and almost sad. At the bottom of our 
hearts we long for the dawn. 

The day breaks. However the column hardly 
brightens. The automatic and monotonous march 
continues, and the miles are left behind. The sun 
rises in the sky, and the heat comes down on our 
shoulders like liquid lead. No one sings. All of 
us wait miserably the attack of that irresistible en- 
emy, the scorching rays of the sun. 

A man in one of the leading companies falls 
down. As we pass we see him lying by the road- 
side, his face very pale, and his teeth are set. We 
go on without a word. The knapsack seems heav- 
ier; the stock of the rifle saws my shoulder; I see 
the sweat fall drop by drop from my temples to 
the dust of the roadside; we advance in a cloud of 
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white powder; our beards are white or grey; our 
features are drawn; and we seem to have aged 
thirty years. 

More fall by the wayside. Now they are 
stretched out by twos and threes. A smell of ether 
is wafted to us. The nurses go from one to an- 
other, with the bottles of fresh water in their hands. 


Second Day. 
Nearly all the invalids of yesterday are back in 
the ranks. The regiment appears more alert and 
gay; tempered by yesterday’s iron trial. At day- 
break, we pass before Valmy and halt. The men 
are indifferent. Valmy. The name means noth- 
ing to them. Who among the hundreds seated be- 
hind the stacked guns recalls that on this spot a 

new era was opened in the history of the world? 
Towards seven. o’clock the men begin to sing. 
Little by little all voices join in. It is a good sign. 
The old songs of the grenadiers of Louis XIV, or 
of the French Guard, mingle with the latest popular 
air. The heat is just as intense and the knapsack 
just as heavy, but here appears the French gaiety. 
Our uniforms and caps are blue while the com- 
pany ahead of us is dressed in khaki. The 
“khakis” are terribly tried by the heat. They fall 
down by clusters, and the “blues,” from astonished 
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laughter, pass to singing the verses they improvise 
without mental effort. 


Les resedas sont des coch... 
La faridondon, la faridondaine. 


A second Rouget de L’Isle adds vigorously: 


Ils ne marchent qu’a reculons, 
La faridondon, la faridondaine. 


A third declares: 


Il faut les f . . . dans les fourgons 
La faridondon, la faridondaine. 


The entire battalion takes up the chorus, and I 
think of the learned and useless commission that 
gathered in the Ministry of War to distribute in our 
army chaste and wholesome songs. Alas! What 
would the members of the commission say if they 
were to assist in the hatching of this trivial litera- 
ture, and to behold its prodigious success; while, 
against all justice, their heavy efforts, corrected and 
amended, are never sung about the camp fires on 
the march? 

Third Day. 

We have been warned that the halting place will 
be a rough one. We leave Les Islettes at two 
o'clock; we pass Clermont-en-Argonne; and the 
day breaks; with the sun hotter than ever. When 
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we pass Aubreville in cadenced step, I have the 
sensation that the last ranks of the company are 
about to separate; we mount a stiff grade, and I 
feel that my legs are giving way. Suddenly sounds 
the charge: 


La monteras tu la cote, la haut? 
La monteras-tu la céte? 


Never could one imagine anything so decisive 
and rapid. The ranks tighten instantaneously. <A 
hand seems to grasp the front of my great-coat 
and drew me irresistibly onward. I advance, my 
body bent, inspired by the sound of bugles. 

Midday. From Malancourt to Septsarges, 
where we are to camp, the road climbs, without a 
shading tree. The men are so tired that at a halt 
they throw themselves down and have to be forced 
to rise and prepare the meal. Then we proceed, 
moving slowly and in silence. Our great-coats are 
open to the waist; our sleeves rolled up to the el- 
bow. The rhythm of hard breathing quickens; all 
looks are directed towards the summit which seems 
always so near and yet which we never seem to 
reach. At the end of a half hour we are allowed 
another rest, then we start again. Our eyes, daz- 
zled by the blinding whiteness of the road, close. 
Our throats are parched. Still we climb. A 
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strange will to get there somehow takes possession 
of the column. There must be no weakening. 
There must be no more falling men. It is sport, 
that harsh struggle of thousands of men against 
nature. There is a grim light in the eyes of the 
Parisians. The feet may be bloody but the men 
would drag along on their knees rather than give in. 
It seems as if all my strength is gathered in my 
tightened jaws, and that I am marching on my teeth. 
Another halt, this time in an open field. The man 
next to me in the ranks throws himself down on his 
stomach, gasping. 

Again we march. The descent begins. Sud- 
denly Septsarges appears below us. A clamour: 
“Septsarges, Septsarges!” Officers, reservists, sol- 
diers of the first line, all join in the cry; sing, and 
roar with joy. My neighbour, a mechanician from 
the brazier factory, shouts: “Tell me, is my knap- 
sack still on my back? I don’t feel it any more.” 
As the companies are in columns of fours there is 
a wild rush across the tilled fields. I ask myself 
if we are not all mad. Happily a whistle stops us. 
The flag and the band are to be placed at the en- 
trance of the town. The captain’ says: “Button 
your overcoats; roll down your sleeves; but do not 
shake off the dust,” and I remember that, as a 


1 Captain Manoncourt, killed in August, 1914, 
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child, when returning from a walk, I dragged my 
shoes in the dust of the roadway to make them 
whiter and to give the impression that I had come 
from very far. 

Ten minutes later we pass before the flag, the 
men so recently crushed now under the spell of the 
music, marching as if on parade, light, supple, and 
vigorous. The regiment has been put to the test, 
morally and physically, but I do not venture to 
judge the limit of human strength. 


THE DAY OF REST 


We read the papers: we discuss the impending 
Franco-German conflict. How the sentiments of 
the Parisians have already changed! At the bar- 
racks they said: “To the devil with Morocco. I 
am not going to exchange punches with the Ger- 
mans about that. Let the financiers fall into the 
frying pan if they wish!”” But now the memory of 
the triumphant effort, the sentiment of strength, 
have displaced indifference. They begin to feel 
that they will end by losing their temper in the af- 
fair; that the joke has gone a little too far; that after 
all the Germans may find that they will have a stiffer 
bargain than they think. We are not quite sure of 
the result of a war, but there is a sense of power 
that breeds calmness. 
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THE MANQGUVRES 


The real maneuvres have begun. This morning, 
towards six o’clock, for the first time, an aeroplane 
appears. It comes from Verdun. Our eyes catch 
sight of it, flying in the brilliant glory of the rising 
sun. From the horizon it rises, approaches, passes 
over our heads, rapid, sure; and we admire in si- 
lence. When it has gone its way there is a warm 
discussion. “It isa Farman. It is a Blériot. It 
is a Morane.” The argument waxes. A Paris 
motor-bus driver says: “What would happen if he 
dropped a few pounds of melinite?”; then adds: 
“That’s nothing, we should be glad to have that ma- 
chinery with us.” As for me I cannot drive from 
my eyes the vision of the black spot against the 
morning light, and I keep repeating a verse which 
obsesses me. 


Jirai m’asseoir parmi les dieux dans le soleil .. . 


Near us the artillery passes across a field at a 
gallop. Nothing seems to stop it, neither ditches, 
nor slopes, nor hedges. Swinging into place, on 
our left, the battery sets, and there is a volley. My 
comrades laugh with joy. One leans over and says 
in my ear: “You know, old fellow, there is noth- 
ing can stand up against it. It is the finest artillery 
in the world.” 
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In the west appears the long yellow body of the 
dirigible, Le Temps. The machine guns crackle. 
It is all new and unexpected to us reservists. 
Heads begin to turn. Excitement is obvious, the 
pores exude joyous confidence, the smell of the pow- 
der intoxicates. The firing quickens. The order 
is given: “Fix bayonets!” Then: “Ready!” 
and “Forward!” We dash in, our rifles held high, 
our heads lowered, yelling wildly. We throw our- 
selves upon a company of foot chasseurs, who are 
a trifle rattled, and have just time to fix bayonets. 
The judges decide that they have been wiped out. 
The bugle recall announces the end of the maneuvre. 


THE NIGHT MARCH 


The alarm sounds at 9:30 in the evening. At 10 
o'clock we are assembled; and by 10:15 we are on 
the march. The men, half-asleep, move heavily in 
the thick darkness. One hears the noise of tramp- 
ing feet, the tinkling of the chains of the mess bowls, 
and the jingling of bayonets. Far off, on the right, 
the searchlights of the Verdun forts whiten the hor- 
izon; then die down and die. At twenty minutes 
of twelve we cross Clermont; every fifty minutes we 
stop for the prescribed ten minutes’ rest; and then 
resume the seemingly interminable grind. Little 
by little sleep overcomes me; my eyes close and I 
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march automatically. At a halting place I stop, I 
put down my knapsack, I sit down, and then take 
up the knapsack, and I march again. We pass 
through deserted villages where the dogs bark; I 
hardly hear them. I march with the same step, or 
rather with the same equal and regular falling for- 
ward movement. We go through woods where the 
shadows are deeper. I cannot see who precedes 
me; I do not know who follows me. I have the 
impression of being surrounded by thousands of 
rumbling creatures whom I do not see, who march 
with closed eyes and stiffened limbs, driven by a 
superior will towards a goal they know not since 
they are but half alive. 

The day comes and still we march. It is cold 
this morning; the wind blows in squalls, bending 
the trees, and driving the dust. We shiver; our 
hands are blue; we march; our fingers are stiff and 
swollen. We march. 

But now all eyes are raised. To the right, 
shaken by the squalls, two monoplanes are fly- 
ing. They come towards us; they are going to 
land. “They must be mad.” Then, suddenly, 
when they pass over our heads, all of us, forget- 
ting weariness, really transfigured by the heroic 
spectacle, give vent to a great cry of admiration and 
greeting. It echoes from hi!l to hill, is prolonged, 
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spreads, and grows greater when one of the aviators, 
a big lieutenant, rides along our lines on an artil- 
lery horse, smiling and waving his hand. At one 
o’clock in the afternoon we are still marching. We 
have done our fifty kilometres. But who among 
us would now dare to complain? 


THE MORAL REBIRTH 


At the cantonment at Rarecourt there is an inci- 
dent. An inhabitant says to a cyclist: “You look 
like a Prussian with your helmet.” Instinctively 
the cyclist replies: “As much Prussian as 
French.” The villager informs the adjutant; the 
adjutant tells his captain, who tells the colonel. 
The company is assembled, the cyclist is brought in 
between two men with fixed bayonets. He pro- 
tests to his comrades, says that he has been misun- 
derstood, and that he will be the first to get himself 
killed. The Parisians listen impassibly. 

The reason is that they are no longer the same. 
They arrived indifferent, discouraged, and un- 
easy. They are now very calm, very sure of them- 
selves, very full of their “rights.” In fact I have 
just assisted in a splendid manifestation of moral 
rebirth. Under the spur of awkward outside prov- 
ocations; at the sight of the grandiose inventions, 
and the development of the materials of war; under 
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the impression, somewhat exaggerated, of their per- 
sonal strength, confidence returns with self-faith. 
But what I admire above all is the calmness of this 
faith. In the troubled hours of recent days I have 
not heard a useless cry, nor a boast, nor a threat. 
My comrades, so nervous, so impressionable, have 
said simply: “There are limits to concessions be- 
yond which we cannot go. If necessary, we will 
fight. We are ready.” I believe we must go far 
back in our history to find such calmness, such 
confidence, and such coolness in council, united to 
such enthusiasm for the conflict, such a thirst for 
victory. I hardly recognize the army and the coun- 
try. In three months something has changed in 
France. 
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THE FLAMING CRUCIBLE 


PART I 
DEPARTURE 


THE EMBARKATION 


Tuesday, August 4, 1914, 2:30. 

TueE Villette gate. The horizon flat, and spotted 
with factories. The city of Paris fortifications, the 
walls of slaughter-houses, the thick-set barracks 
seamed by zigzag ditches. Along the little wooden 
barrier that encloses the military ground a crowd of 
children, of bare-headed, poor women, and of 
women of the bourgeoisie surround the young 
men. ‘They talk slowly, by couples or in groups, 
and, towards the soldiers of tomorrow, looks turn, 
so filled with love and with proud anguish, that 
those they envelop seem larger and clearer. 

On the pavement, in the miserable dust of the 
“zone,” in the dull ugliness of the suburb, the war 
has caused to flower a sense of living so keen; a 
source of love so powerful, as to inspire fear. All 
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the activity of these quiet people seems to be con- 
centrated in the eyes. The astonished children 
look, without understanding, and the little girls 
who divine a departure or perhaps something even 
more grave, are uneasy, listening with wide ears, 
and scrutinizing their parents, who look at each 
other as if they feel they are never to meet again. 
They cling together so that they may never forget. 
The tears that cannot be held back trickle down the 
cheeks, and no poem will ever reach the sublime 
heights of those raised hands and those averted eyes. 

Suddenly, the man makes up his mind: 

“Come, I must go.” 

The woman becomes a little more pale. All her 
courage gives way, and grief shrivels the poor face 
as the tears are held back. He takes her in his 
arms and holds her in a long last embrace. He 
cares not for the hundreds of other beings who sur- 
round them and who resemble them so much in 
their thoughts and sorrows that they feel themselves 
alone. Then, he goes, without turning his head, 
straight towards the gate that, once passed, cannot 
be repassed. ‘The irreparable step has been taken. 
A last farewell wave of the hand, and then, slowly, 
he moves towards the groups of soldiers lying on 
the grass; while the trembling woman, riveted to the 
spot, at length free to suffer with all her soul, fol- 
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lows with her eyes, through the tears, her man go- 
ing towards death. 
2:45. 


I pass in my turn. I cross the barrier; quickly, 
but acutely conscious of its symbolic meaning. I 
know that an insurmountable obstacle now rises be- 
tween my past and me, but in my heart it stirs only 
a great hope. 

The grass of the bank is fine and glossy under 
foot. I step lightly but haphazardly among the 
men stretched on the sod, trying to find a familiar 
face. I want to talk, to do something, so as not to 
think of those left behind. Others wander about 
the same way, for the same reason, or from curios- 
ity. From time to time there are exclamations; two 
old comrades meet, greet each other joyously, and 
feel stronger on account of the reunion. Is it good 
fortune or ill fortune? Imeetnoone. I abandon 
my useless promenade, stretch out on the grass, 
back against knapsack, and jot down in the thin- 
leafed note book, the list of the kit given by affec- 
tionate hands at the last moment. 

The last moment! It was two hours ago. I see 
again those minutes that now seem so far off in the 
past. I see again the house, the bag being packed, 
and the bundles scattered in the dining room, sugar, 
preserves, bandages, alcohol, the soldier’s little 
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book, shoe laces, linen, medals; and around this 
heap, the chair covers, the newspapers lying on 
the furniture, the grey envelope with five red seals 
to be broken in case I do not return. I am once 
again in the darkened room and scent the odour 
of camphor rising from the carpet. 


* KF 


Enough! I have no right to think of such things! 
I am going. The battle has perhaps already be- 
gun. I no longer belong to myself. That feel- 
ing brings calm joy. 

The dominant emotion is of strength and secur- 
ity. I taste the fascination of the game; the charm 
of danger. I have confidence in my active body: 
my trained muscles will not fail me. I have faith 
in my spirit which has not been lulled to weakness 
by a seeming peace. 

I am sure of us all; of our just cause; and be- 
fore these gathered soldiers, I realize the part that 
I must play. I will be a man in the ranks. I will 
live the existence and share the risks of the hum- 
blest. I know their tastes, their customs, and their 
peculiarities. I know how they are to be taken— 
these great children, henceforth my brothers in the 
shock of battle. More clearly than they I know 
where we are going, and why we march. So my 
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duty is plain; I shall be a simple soldier among 
them, but their leader in spirit. They will esteem 
me and follow me. 


3 o'clock. 


How calm and resolute they are! The talk is 
quiet. No one is drunk, or mutinous, or boastful. 
Automatically, the old barrack habits are resumed; 
first of all, the most deep-rooted, the habits of wait- 
ing. They wait in silence, for they know that wait- 
ing is the great soldier virtue. 

3:30. 

At five minutes past three, all the men on the 
bank, gathered by some unseen hand, go to the left, 
towards an incline, where a captain of the Munici- 
pal Guard, seated in a folding chair, separates them 
into groups of forty. Nota clash; not a cry. In 
fifteen minutes the twelve hundred mobilized men 
are installed in their thirty cars. Every one seems 
to help in the work. Good nature animates all 
these beings, smiling in the rising breeze. 


SINGING 
5 o'clock. 
For more than an hour and a half we have been 
shut up in our long box car and my comrades are 
no longer the same. How quickly the colour of 
their souls change! The proud, unhappy man, 
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clinging to his loved ones in the road before the 
redoubtable barrier becomes another being among 
his refound companions. The light-hearted, indif- 
ferent fellow I saw stretched out on the grass has 
undergone another transformation since being con- 
fined in the hot freight car. The narrow space is 
so filled with the clamour of tongues that it is hard 
to hear. The reservists, at first isolated, then gath- 
ered in a formless herd, finally settle in distinct 
groups; a bond links the forty men of each car; they 
form a partnership, exchanging food, arguing to 
kill time, and voices are raised as the train pulls 
out of the station and moves eastward at the speed 
of a trotting horse. 
Bondy, 6:30. 

I listen, and talk, astonished to find so much gran- 
deur in the souls of these about me. No low in- 
stinct, no desire for violence or cruelty stirs these 
machine-like men. Not thoughts of the excitement 
and frenzy of battle, of pillage and the joy of kill- 
ing: but the idea dominates them. They feel that 
they are going into war for justice and liberty 
against evil and despotic force, that they are about 
to battle for the future, and that this terrible con- 
flict will be the last great crime. All understand 
that the war has been wished and imposed by Ger- 
many. very one regards it as a personal injury, 
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and thinks: “They sought me out. Here I am.” 

I say to my neighbours: 

“You see, it is a continuation of the Revolution. 
We are fighting a war of principles as our ancestors 
did one hundred and twenty years ago, when they 
overran Europe to sow the French ideal. France, 
once more, is going to suffer for the sake of the 
world.” 

And, fired with enthusiasm, they answer: 

“Yes. We are fighting for our youngsters, for 
the peace and happiness of generations to come, for 
the country and for glory. We are going to suffer. 
Weare going to die. So much the better. We are 
not afraid. Death does not hurt when we take it 
standing up, in hope, and in the certainty of salva- 
tion.” 

re ks Ok 


Our hearts beat with enthusiasm. A kind of in- 
toxication takes possession of us. My muscles and 
arteries tingle with happy strength. The spirit is 
contagious. Along the line track walkers wave to 
us, Women hold up their children. We are car- 
ried away by the greeting of the land, the mystery 
that the future holds, the thought of glorious adven- 
ture, and the pride of being chosen to share in it. 
Our hopes are limitless, yet without definite cause. 
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It is simply a confidence in fate and in the country; 
a desire to obey, to submit to orders. The convic- 
tion that we are in the right, and that our ambitions 
are clean, sustains us. We feel that the hour of 
deliverance and retribution has struck, that the dark 
past, that for forty years has been heavy upon our 
shoulders, has fallen at our feet, and to me the sing- 
ing of the men is symbolic of an awakening to gaze 
on the dawn of a new and splendid life. 


a eS 


For now they are singing. 

All of them are singing, except one poor man 
in a remote corner of the car who weeps thinking 
of those he has left behind. The others sing 
gravely, religiously, yet passionately. And with 
them I sing the hymn that stirs the profoundest 
depths of the soul. “The day of glory has come. 
. . . Against us the bloody standards of tyranny 
are unfurled. . . . To arm, citizens!” It is the 
chant of the hour. Every liné thrills. A month 
before we sang it lightly. Now it stirs every fibre 
of our beings. The words of another century, that 
were yesterday stale, dried mummies, take on a new 
life. The hot young blood coursing through our 
veins revivifies them, whips them, and sends them 
ringing from our lips. 
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In the evening’s fading light we sing the Chant 
du Départ. “Singing on to victory... . That 
breaks the barrier. . . . Liberty guides our steps.” 
We know it well. We know that at this minute, 
from North and South, France is calling and that 
it is for us to die for her. 

Ha 


Now all of us sing; even the man who was weep- 
ing and whose tears are not yet dry. Song sweeps 
away all weakness, bends us, unites us, exalts us. 
I feel the splendour of wings, the joy of being car- 
ried away with the others, borne on by the same 
wave of feeling, by the symphony of sound, by the 
intoxicating communion of hearts. 

The past is dim. Yesterday difference of occu- 
pation, of social rank, counted. Now we are united 
and equal. We talk to one another gently, and I 
think that if at this moment I found my greatest 
enemy beside me I would pardon him regardless 
of the wrong he had done me. Would it really be 
forgiveness? No. For I should have forgotten 
all. 

Rare moments! I am conscious of perceiving a 
great adventure; a light illuminating life and sanc- 
tifying it till the last sigh. I know that such emo- 
tions are not felt twice. Then suddenly, in the 
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midst of my joy, there is a sharp pang, I realize 
that our singing means that blessed. Peace is dead 
and lies stretched in her shroud. 


PART II 
KNIGHTLY FORESTS 


THE RETREAT 


A LONG march in the blinding dust. The August 
sun beats like a pitiless hammer on the straight, 
white road of Champagne. Behind us the cannon 
growl. 

We move like a herd of obstinate brutes; fore- 
heads lowered; collars open; sleeves rolled up; the 
body bent forward; sweating under the weight of 
knapsack, rifle, the two hundred cartridges, and the 
heavy new uniforms. The air is torrid. The 
burning road stings our feet. Our throats are dry. 
Caking dust drags down our eyelashes. 

There are hardly any laggards. We struggle 
to our strength’s limit, for the enemy is behind us. 
From time to time, passing through a village, we 
dip our cups in the pails of cold water brought out 
by the women. I dare not drink; simply wetting 
my face and gargling my throat. The sensation is 
delicious but fleeting. Once more I stagger under 
the heat. Dust again covers my features, and I 


burn with thirst. 
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A railway. We pass a grade crossing. We 
turn to the left and march to an embarking plat- 
form before a long line of cattle cars. In groups of 
forty we are divided in front of each car, and there 
left. We wait, silent and resigned. No one hav- 
ing given the order, there is no stacking of rifles. 
Some place their knapsacks on the ground and 
their guns on the knapsacks. Others, exhausted, 
sprawl on the ground without loosening their knap- 
sacks. They lie there, stretched out, under the hot 
sun, with their rifles between their legs. We can 
hear the movement of their tongues in their dry 
mouths. 

For hours we wait before the open doors of the 
cars. Our limbs relax; the men begin to move; 
one hunts in his bag for a piece of sugar; another 
unrolls his leg wrappings and takes off his shoes; a 
third looks at the mechanism of his rifle; a fourth 
drinks from his water bottle and swears as he spits 
out the tepid water. 

“All aboard!” We get in. The knapsacks are 
piled at the end of the car. The men sit down on 
the eight long benches. There are cries and whis- 
tling. The sun is sloping in the west. The hori- 
zon clouds are gorgeous purple and orange. The 
earth yields a refreshing coolness. A star twinkles 
in the sky. The pale green of the heavens deepens _ 
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to ultramarine, investing the summer’s night with 
sovereign grandeur. At length the train moves, 
with jerks, the rattling of couplings; then settles to 
a regular speed. Forty bodies lie in the shadows, 
on the benches, on the car floor, across one another’s 
legs; forty poor machines broken by their exhaust- 
ing march, lulled to slumber by the sound of can- 
non, by the hum of the wheels, sleeping a dreamless 


sleep. 
ee: 


A grinding of brakes. A sudden stop. The 
sleepers stir. A night chill penetrates the car. A 
long whistle. Light jolts. Then silence in which 
are heard the deep snores of the soldiers and the 
song of a cricket in the ripe wheat. Another whis- 
tle, long, imploring, begging the switchmen to speed 
us on. 

Again a jerking movement and the striking of the 
bumpers. The minutes seem endless. The cold 
air sifts through the crevices of the boards. There 
is a sense of the emptiness of the outside fields. In 
the distance a cock crows and the surge of his cry 
rolls back for me the limits of the invisible horizon. 

A new departure at slow speed. From time to 
time through the cracks we see the gleam of a sta- 
tion lantern. Half dreaming, I imagine the little 
gardens, the wells, and the sun-flowers. There is 
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the tinkle of an electric bell; it grows louder, then 
lower, and is lost in the clatter. 

Lying there on the floor, shaken by the pound 
of the axles, my head between the feet of the sit- 
ting sleepers, I think of the struggle of the last 
days, of the irresistible horde that is pressing us, of 
its numerical and material power, of its prepara- 
tion, and of our overwhelming retreat. Why this 
recoil to the south, without a real battle? Why 
are we told nothing? Why do we march blindly? 
Why have they not more confidence in us? Then 
in my turn I drift away into the broken half sleep 
of my companions. 


* OK Ox 


We have been stopped for some time. Where - 
are we? The sky whitens. A ray of daylight 
lightens our prison and heads appear in the shad- 
ows. “Where are we? Whatishappening?” “I 
am through. My feet are swollen”—“This must 
be the Paris—South of France line.” Mikelidi 
thrusts his long blond beard through the shutter 
and cries: “It is Troyes.” A convoy of artil- 
lery has just stopped on the next track. There is 
talk from train to train. “What is your corps?” 
“The 9th.” “Where are you going?” “We don’t 
know. And you?” “We don’t know, either.” 
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Once more in motion. Slowly we roll through 
the monotonous heart of Champagne; then after 
jerks, and hesitations, we stop somewhere in a 
long and deep cut. The cannons boom to our right. 
An hour passes. The heat stifles us in these ovens 
of cars. One by one the men tumble out, jump the 
signal wires, and sit down on the bank. The sun 
begins to sink; hours roll along marked by the same 
senseless waiting. Some men climb the slope of 
the cut and despite orders roam in search of food 
and drink. Others play like children; still others 
wait, silent and melancholy. Lemercier of the in- 
_ staring eyes, saystome: “This is bad. It is like 
paddling.” For the first time since the start I be- 
gin to doubt: uneasiness takes possession of me and 
for a moment I am afraid. 


THE JOURNEY 


I, THE DAY 
I waken. For fourteen hours we have been in 
our new car. It is broad daylight. I unhook the 
kit bag that swings from a strap, and that has served 
asa pillow. With my sleeve I wipe away the mist 
from the glass of the old car and through the damp 
fluting I recognize Saint-Cyr, its lines of garages, 

and its innumerable parked wagons. 
A slow departure. On our right an aviation 
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field; then little houses; then verdure; Noisy-le-Roi, 
and then the forest of Marly. Mareil passes 
slowly. St. Germain. A long stop. We drink. 
Men saunter along the platform. A new start. 
Ah! There is the Seine! Its current suggests 
Paris. Shall we see it? 


The suffering of Tantalus begins. On the right, 
towards the horizon, at once near and far, the city 
stretches in the golden September sunlight. Loom- 
ing up in the sky are the Cathedral of Sacré-Coeur 
and the Eiffel Tower. The railway, running first 
north and south, swings to the east in a long bend. 
The car leans to the right and pushes the men, who- 
ever they may be, towards the city. 

All look at her. In every compartment there are 
ten pairs of eyes trying to peer through the narrow 
opening. To those who have never before seen 
her, the spectacle of Paris has the fascination of an 
immense enigma. ‘To those who come from her 
the sight of Paris brings conflicting emotions of joy 
and sadness. The Parisians point her out with 
pride to the men from the provinces. Emest Her- 
bin, his eyes riveted on the city, calls to her as to a 
sweetheart: “Eh! Pantruche! It’s me. Nen- 
esse!” and no one is inclined to laugh. 

A thousand of us gaze, wide-eyed. Eyes from 
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Picardy and Flanders wonder at the waves of glis- 
tening roofs. Eyes from Champagne, better in- 
formed, recognize and laugh with delight. Pari- 
sian eyes shine and sadden. I understand why my 
neighbour is staring fixedly at the Basilica. I com- 
prehend the beating of his softened heart, and the 
flood of thoughts behind his wrinkled forehead. 
He is saying: “It is there that I was born. It is 
there that I have lived. It is there that dwell mine 
own people. Up the hill, near the long flight of 
steps, there is a sharply graded street, the slippery 
pavement of which is feared by the cab drivers. It 
is a sad street, I know. _ Its tall tenements, grey and 
dirty, are boxes where life is congested and mis- 
erable, and people can be heard sighing from one 
floor to another. But it was there that I returned 
in the evening after my day’s work. And on sum- 
mer nights children played before the door and 
climbed up on my knees. And now I am so near 
that I almost graze them, and though they know it 
not, all my heart yearns for the climbing street, and 
my house, and my past happiness.” 


* OK Ox 


The train goes towards the east, describing slowly 
a great curve. One minute we see the Tower and 
the next the summit of Montmartre. It is as if 
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we were standing still and the city revolving in 
order to show herself better. Golden in the sun- 
shine, she seems more precious on account of the 
terrible danger she has just escaped. The source 
of strong and nervous life towards whom the foe 
rushed, she appears more beautiful and dearer for 
having almost fallen. The stones bathed with a 
subtle atmosphere, the hundreds of thousands of 
beings who suffer, wait, and place their hope in us, 
the innumerable things that the centuries have im- 
pregnated with our spirit and made ours, are there. 
Paris, we know our duty, and hold ourselves ac- 
countable for your safety! 

The city is calm in the soft Sunday air. Its 
beauty comes to us bathed in warm light. In the 
stations, in the streets, at the barriers, and on the 
bridges, the gaily dressed but nervous crowd is 
sending its thanks to us.) Women wave handker- 
chiefs; men take off their hats; while we hastily 
throw out scrawled postcards for those we love, 
those who are so near to us, but whom we are leay- 
ing behind with every turn of the wheels. The sun 
sinks on the horizon. ‘The colours softening in the 
sky seem like the last smile from the City to those 


who are going to die for her. ; 
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Il, EVENING 


Noisy-le-Sec. A long stop, near a bank, among 
unpleasant odours. Tin boxes of provisions scat- 
tered about everywhere. We decide to dine. We 
open the cans of bully-beef; Chti-mi furnishes the 
oil, Herbin the vinegar, Maillard the onions; we 
dump all in the stew, and pass it around. We nib- 
ble. Another wait. We are always waiting. 
That is the hard part. We count so little that we 
are not even worth an order. They do not tell us: 
“Wait an hour, two hours!” They just leave us 
there. Men count for so little! 

A slow departure. A stop in the Noisy station. 
We hear all sorts of news. The Germans have been 
beaten: three army corps are surrounded. Sixty 
trains of prisoners are likely to pass at any minute. 
Then we see the yellow tramways running to the 
opera-house. It is a temptation. Trying not to 
be observed we slip towards the gate. We reach 
it and at that moment the bugle recalls us. 

Whistling and departure. Curses from soldiers 
who have entrusted their cans to children who have 
wandered away with them. Oaths, desperate ap- 
peals to the youngsters who are running at full 
speed after the moving train. We cross a bridge, 
pass sloping banks, barriers, gaily painted little 
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houses, telegraph posts, and the perpetual wreaths 
of wire, and happy people going to their evening 
meals. 

Rosny, Nogent. The Marne where we boated in 
other days. A long bending viaduct. Our speed 
quickens. Here is the night. 


Ill, THE NIGHT 


Night obscures the landscape. Within the car, 
under the smoky oil lamp, the closely packed men 
sleep heavily. What a spectacle it is! Some 
snore half upright, leaning back against the cush- 
ioning of the second-class carriage, the full light 
on their closed eyelids, on their foreheads, on their 
noses, on their shining cheek-bones, or near the 
shadowy hole of the mouth. Others lean forward, 
with their faces in the shadow. In the drawn fea- 
tures is all the enigma of life. 

Of these ten beings, who will die? Of those des- 
tined to fall who will go the first? Who will be the 
wounded? What will their sufferings be? Our 
fate is already decided. I feel that nothing can 
change it. All efforts and precautions will be 
equally useless; for we have been weighed; and 
through half-closed eyes I study the cheeks of the 
sleepers and muse upon the great sacrifice. 
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THE APPROACH 


A great hall filled with rosy light. It is Troyes. 
Again we close our eyes and the train slips once 
more into the night. Hours pass. A dull light un- 
der a leaden sky. A sad autumn day breaks 
through the trees. We follow the valley of the 
Marne, grazing le Bassigny and le Barrois, run- 
ning through the reddish tints of the iron zone be- 
tween Joinville and Saint Dizier. Verdure frames 
the beautiful river glistening in the morning wind, 
but leaves and water, lacking light, are powerless 
to bring joy. The green of the leaves has become 
dark grey; the steel blue of the water is dark and 
glaucous; and more forbidding than our taciturn 
hearts. We nurse our loneliness; our souls reflect- 
ing the grey day. ‘ 

Yes, grey sadness is upon us as it is on the leaves 
and the water, an insidious sadness, unreasonable, 
overpowering, a sadness born of a thousand noth- 
ings and of slow sorrows, a sadness of the rain in 
the air, of the memory of yesterday, of visions of 
other days, of the weariness of the night, of the ap- 
proach of battle and of death. 

A calm sadness. No fever. No mad enthu- 
siasm like that of two months earlier, but the sad- 
ness of a great peace. We know now what war is, 
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and dream no more of spirited charges and heroic 
exploits. We know war as something mechanical 
and sinister, that cuts into our flesh but that exalts 
our spirit. 

To conquer, we must gather the means of power; 
but also, we must have Faith; fight with Faith; with- 
out hope for oneself, but with the belief that the 
forces at work are so vast that the sufferings and 
the life of a single man count as much in the strug- 
gle as the life of a gnat does in the swing of the solar 
system. 

But the day passes and we move towards the 
north, entering into the zone of conflict. Here is 
the extreme limit of the tide of invasion; here are 
the first shell holes in the fields and the first tombs. 
Here are the torn up fences and the destroyed 
bags. 

Slowly we pass over bridges that were blown 
up and that have hardly been rebuilt. Along the 
track are electric wires tangled with broken posts. 
As the stops become more frequent we hear first 
the cannon, and then, after passing Sainte-Mene- 
hould, the rattle of the machine guns, and our sad- 
ness vanishes. Everything is now of interest,—the 
long line of trains before the ripped up Islettes tun- 
nel, and the Alpine troops ahead of us, and the 
fresh tracks of the big German guns, and Clermont- 
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en-Argonne, a blackened shell, and Verdun, its 
trenches and its barbed-wire valleys, and the night 
falling black on the Hauts-de-Meuse, and the 
searchlights piercing the darkness, and the cannon- 
ade that shakes the trembling woods. 


THE ARRIVAL 


Towards seven o’clock, we tumble out at Villers- 
Benoitevaux, a litile station of the Verdun-Lerou- 
ville line. We make our coffee, we dine on a slice 
of bread, and at nightfall, we move eastward. Ina 
long hay cart stricken men are being carried. The 
lame have been lifted on the bags. With some com- 
rades I guard this wagon, which, behind the battal- 
ion, is moving at the pace of a sleepy horse. A 
thin, billowy wave in the star-spotted sky announces 
the new moon. A light and milky fog floats over 
the surface of the Meuse. Little waves lash against 
the tumbling piles of the bridge. All is quiet in the 
open valley, the road rings under foot, firm and 
hard. Searchlights sweep the sky. Cannons boom 
ahead of us and in the woods to our right. 

The men march in silence, impressed by the 
beauty of the night, the uncertain greatness of the 
task before them, and the appeal of a new work to 
the spirit. What a strange gathering it is! Young 
men of the first line and the reservists; Parisians 
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and peasants; men of the Aisne and men of the 
Marne, workmen of the 18th Arrondissement, bar- 
bers, tailors, hardware men, lawyers’ clerks,—all 
professions and trades moulded into one body. 

“We are going in the woods,” whispers Herbin, 
throwing up his sack with a swing of his shoulder. 
“We are going in the woods. Curse this burden! 
We must take it all. No smoking, no talking, no 
joking, no snoozing. Or else: ‘Bing! Bing!’ 
You get the bullet in the mug and it is impossible, 
to know where it comes from. It is a hard burden, 
as I say. Luckily we are together!” And all ap- 
prove: Rigollet, and Caron, and Coutellier, my 
brave comrade, and Adjutant Chaumette, and Fro- 
ment, and Auzillac, the fearless sergeant, and 
Batier, and Lorenzo, and Thévenier, and Plubel, 
the gay sergeant, and Langinier, and Journaux, and 
Gricourt, the patrol, and the others I treat as com- 
rades without knowing their names. 

We approach a town. It is Rupt-en-Woevre. A 
red lantern indicates the relief post. Sentinels are 
at the barricades. A resting regiment sleeps in 
barns and garrets. We march steadily and Herbin 
begins again: “Tough job. Tomorrow you will 
write me a rhyme for my hen and another for my 
sweetheart. She is not proud, my sweetheart! It 
is because she rolls about in an auto and I am a 
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zinc-plumber that she forgets me. I will introduce 
you to her when we get back. She sent me twenty 
francs, but what good is that? Whether you have 
money or not is all the same.” 

Herbin, old cook! You tell the truth. No more 
does the matter of money separate men. Nothing 
will count any more in these bloody woods but their 
‘own worth, their cleverness, their strength, their 
courage, and their luck. Friendship is worth more 
ethan all the treasure in the world, and I shall not 
forget that once you said: “Where you go, I will 
go.” 

The road climbs. The knapsack grows heavy. 
A regiment of artillery bivouacks on the right. We 
hear the horses; the fires are dying out; we see a 
candle gleaming in a cottage. We pass mounted 
messengers, patrolling police, food wagons, sup- 
plies of ammunition. A motor car with blinding 
head lights goes by. The lamps shine on our but- 
tons, our bayonets and our eyes. A cyclist, shad- 
ow-like, pedals silently and swiftly past us and is 
lost in the night. We are for ever stumbling in the 
ruts made by the wagon wheels and hardened by the 
dryness and the cold. A fodder cart with squeak- 
ing wheels rolls along; on the straw lie shattered 
bodies, and behind the cart, sick men, limping men, 
and wounded men, follow with heavy effort. There 
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are two dozen of them and they pass slowly and 
silently, their clothes torn, covered with dry mud— 
their shadows lengthen before them, and at each 
step the sticks they use for support scrape and strike 
the road in the pale moonlight. 

Cha as. 


We near the woods. From all sides their dark 


masses slope towards the road. Our battalion takes 
a cross road and arrives at a large farm. It is 
Amblonville. 

Before the war a German lived here. Some 
years earlier he had bought this great estate, at a 
high price, and without bargaining. Regardless of 
expense he brought from Germany rich fertilizers; 
he knew how to augment the value of the soil; his 
equipment was one of the best in the region. 

At first every one regarded with astonishment and 
mistrust the stranger who had come to bury himself 
in this lost corner of the Hauts-de-Meuse. People 
gossiped; he let them do so; finally they stopped 
talking. He was perfectly courteous in his de- 
meanour. His fad was taking long walks. The 
country-folk saw him wandering about the woods, 
following the unmarked footpaths, visiting the 
quarries. A short time before the outbreak of war 
he disappeared, leaving his farm, his machinery, 
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and his cattle. And since we have been fighting 
about Ablonville we have not used the high roads; 
we have followed in Indian file the narrow foot- 
paths known only to the people of the countryside; 
yet by a singular chance these footpaths are show- 
ered with German machine gun fire, and the shrubs 
that border them are white and_ skeleton-like, 
stripped by the withering fire of the shells. 

Our section reaches a barn with the roof torn 
away by a big shell. We stretch out on the straw, 
in our full equipment. The night is so cold that 
we huddle together, shivering. The cannon thun- 
der. Small guns crackle in the woods. Chilled 
men rise and walk up and down in front of the barn 
trying to get warm. With my head on my knap- 
sack I sleep until the dawn. I awake benumbed. 
I goas far asthe threshold. The cooks are lighting 
the fires. The men on fatigue duty journey to the 
stream for water for the coffee. Groups form 
about the blaze; hands are outstretched to the 
smoky flames. The drawn faces that emerge from 
the shadows are reddened by the wind. The day 
breaks; very pale and very clear, and as I look in 
the direction of the stream I perceive two graves 
and two wooden crosses outlined against the white 
frost. 
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IN THE SECOND LINE 

Mouilly. The village extends along the north 
flank of a valley riddled with shell-holes. To the 
right and left the woods scale the slopes, and wher- 
ever the stream winds, before us and behind us, 
there is woodland. 

Houses line the road. Many are empty. More 
than one has been smashed in by the heavy shells 
of the enemy. The windows and the torn out doors 
have served to warm our soup and our coffee, and 
through the gaping openings may be seen the thin 
bedding scattered on the floor. 

Some old people have remained, and are sunning 
themselves on the step in front of the door of one of 
the dwellings. Nothing can drive them away, 
neither ruin nor death. Their strained eyes look at 
us without seeing. Motionless, their hands on their 
knotty sticks, they seem part of the house that prob- 
ably they have never left. I should be more sur- 
prised to see the lime-whitened Virgin in the niche 
in the wall lift her robe and her cloak and step 
down from her pedestal, than these old folks aban- 
don the room whence their fathers went to the 
eternal sleep. 


“Hide!” 
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At the brief command we squat in the hedge 
lining the road at the end of the village. Yonder, 
to the east, above the green crest plumed with tall 
columns of black smoke, a German balloon has 
appeared. The “sausage,” held captive by her 
wire, seems motionless; but curious, she rises little 
by little. If an observer were to catch sight of us 
through his powerful field glasses, and signal our 
whereabouts to the heavy batteries, we should be 
quickly showered. 

We wait. The danger passes. An hour later 
we are in the woods. 

Soup, rest. In the afternoon we move towards 
the trenches of the first line, one following behind 
the other, in an endless column. The shells fall 
all around us, smashing the branches of the trees. 
Without our seeing them our own guns are firing 
near by. We arrive at the front. The relief takes 
place within two hundred yards of the foe. The 
forest is thick. We tumble into the trench, a fur- 
row eighty centimetres wide dug in the stony soil. 


THE NIGHT ATTACK 


It is nine o’clock. Thick darkness envelcps us, 
and the moon will not rise for another hour. The 
cooks, slipping through the shadows of the woods, 
have brought us rice with fat, beefsteak that is al- 
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most raw, and coffee. We drink the “gravy” while 
warming our hands on the outside of the bowl. 
The sentinels are at their posts behind the trees. 
One man of every two watches in the trench under 
the cover of a roof of leaves. A few burden bear- 
ers move cautiously, taking care not to make the 
dead leaves crackle. 

Allis calm. The enemy must wait and watch as 
we do. The night will be quiet. 

“Try to sleep,” says Rigollet to me. It is his 
tum to watch. I sit down in the trench, my chin 
on my knees, my knapsack on my back, and my rifle 
over my rightarm. Almost instantly I feel drowsy. 
It is more than twenty-four hours since I have had 
such a chance. The squeamish ones pretend that 
it is uncomfortable to sleep shrivelled up like a 
Peruvian mummy; that it is annoying to feel the 
cartridge box between the thighs. But don’t be- 
lieve them, for nothing in war is so good as a snooze 
under shelter. 

Some one touches my arm. I wake up. Rigol- 
let bends towards me and stretching his hand in the 
enemy’s direction, says: “Old man, there’s rum- 
bling over there.” I listen. My ears, trained by 
the woodland life, catch the sound of crackling. Is 
it a passing hare, or a tumbling branch? I try to 
see, but it is as black as an oven. At two yards 
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nothing is visible. For thirty yards before our 
trenches there is brush, and beyond woods and 
jungle. Ireassure the watcher. I sink back, close 
my eyes and doze again. 

Another call. “I tell you there is rumbling. I 
am sure they are preparing something. Listen! 
Do you hear? Isn’t that the tinkle of a bayonet 
handle?” Ah! He is right, my comrade! A 
sound is audible. It is like an immense murmur, 
made by the shuffling of boots along the ground, by 
the rubbing of elbows, by the grazing of leaves, by 
the grating of cloth, by the clashing of weapons, by 
stifled words, by held-in breaths, by orders given in 
a mufiled voice. “There is something,” I say to 
Rigollet. “Wake the commander!” 


* *K 


“Clac . . .” <A shot from a Lebel on our left 
rings through the woods. One of our sentinels has 
seen something. “Clac... Clac.” More Lebels 
on the left. A long silence and then a terrible fusil- 
lade is let loose. Our left is attacked. The sen- 
tinels come in. Each one jumps to his fighting 
post. The Sergeant-major commanding our trench 
gives the order to count the supplies. The sound of 
the volleys and the light of the explosions draw 
nearer. Now the fusillade begins also on the right. 
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The artillery joins in. The shells pass in squalls 
over our heads and burst a hundred yards away. 
There are rockets and illuminating bombs. Yet in 
the intervals between flashes the night is darker than 
ever. Herbin and I exchange impressions. I say 
to him in the most amiable tone: “A charming 
evening, dear madame.” He replies by this insid- 
ious question: “Do you think we shall have war?” 

Until now I have not been afraid, and in the bot- 
tom of my heart, I have been a little vain of the 
fact. But the suddenness, the mystery of this night 
attack surprises me. To fight in the daylight, even 
against an unseen enemy, is bearable; but a rare 
control of the nerves is needed to await coolly, in 
pitch darkness, a foe whose strength and position 
are unknown. Are they in their own trenches? 
Are they twenty or a hundred yards away? Are 
they going to break in the next minute against our 
single line of wire; or are they still crouching be- 
hind the bushes? Are they attacking from the 
front, or are they trying to turn our left? Will the 
left hold or are we in danger of being taken from 
the rear? These questions thrust themselves all to- 
gether on the uneasy mind. A flood of anguish 
surges over us while the bullets whistle about our 
ears, and suddenly, while my brain remains very 
clear, and I count on the almost certain repulse of 
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this attack, my overstrung nerves shake my con- 
quered body, my teeth chatter, my legs, arms, 
hands, and fingers tremble; my will loses control 
of my rebellious frame, and while loading the car- 
tridges into the stock of my rifle, I jam the weapon. 

It is too stupid. I am going to find myself dis- 
armed in the attack and these brutes will have my 
skin without a fight. The shock of danger, the fear 
of ridicule serve to extricate me from the danger 
where my will has failed. The nervous waves that 
have been shaking my body suddenly cease. In 
thirty seconds I have my rifle working; the cartridge 
isin. . . . I cuddle the stock in my shoulder. .. . 

It is time. The raucous sound of the German 
bugle reaches us; we hear cries, calls, and the noise 
of heavy steps drowned by the scream of our fire. 
“Three cartridge fire!” “Eight cartridge fire!” 
“Fire at will!” I shoot at random, without seeing 
anything; the rifle barrel is burning; the air is 
heavy and warm with burned powder. Still I fire, 
seized with a sort of drunkenness and rage against 
my former weakness. 


* OK OK 


They have fallen or fled. The fusillade, little 
by little, dies down. The moon rises slowly and 
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bathes sky and earth. A silence of death weighs 
on the forest icy with light. A starting wind shakes 
the leaves, white, silvered, or inky black. The 
light streams down through the branches to the 
earth, glazing the tree trunks damp with dew, and 
reaches the bottom of the trench while the stars 
come out. 

My knapsack on my shoulder, my hands gripping 
the rifle, my chin on my fist, I await the next attack. 
My eyes stare mechanically ahead. With surprise 
I become aware of a row of little points of light in 
the shadow of the embankment. They are on a 
level with my breast. Bullets have cut through the 
damp rampart, digging little tunnels, and round 
spots of moonlight glitter on the dark screen of 
tumbled earth. 

These spots fascinate me. How clean the holes 
are! By what miracle have I escaped, while my 
poor neighbour, Rigollet, lies there with a bullet in 
his temple? My mind wanders as I watch the 
spots. Strangely automatic are the associations of 
ideas! How memories cling! I see myself again 
a child, carrying my books, returning from school, 
and boring tunnels in a pile of sand in the street. 
My pen holder is my perforator. The rain, by 
packing the sand, has made my pavement task 
easier. 
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My eyes, rambling in this dream of childhood, 
forget the light-of the Lorraine moon. I see no 
longer; but my ears keep sharp watch. Tired com- 
rades are sleeping upright; clinging to their rifles. 
One breathes deeply; another murmurs a word, a 
name. A half-severed branch falls in a little puff 
of wind. Grains of sand tumble to the bottom of 
the trench. A bowl chain tinkles. A wounded 
man stifles a groan of pain. But between these 
sounds the silence is so great that its vibrations fill 
my ears, and I imagine that I can hear the moon 
striking the leaves. After the frightful tumult all 
seems dead. Numbness, sleepiness, forgetfulness 
overcome me, until suddenly, the crushing and icy 
silence is broken by a triumphant strain. A night- 
ingale, above our heads, is singing. Warm and 
catching the notes come from its throat. It seems 
incredible in this place, at this time. Men trem- 
ble; stiffen up; open their poor drowned eyes; while 
I, as much astounded as they are by the fantastic 
serenade, can only say to them in a low voice: 


“The bird is mad.” 
SENTRY DUTY 
October 1. 


Up! Itismy watching hour. I leave the trench 
slowly, and crawl towards the tree where Coutellier 
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is waiting. I make no noise. In subdued voices 
we talk a moment in the shadow of the oak. 

“Anything new?” 

“No. But they are at work. Careful as they 
are, you can hear the pick-axes.” I listen. The 
sound of the picks reaches my ears. They must be 
laying a mine. We shake hands, and Coutellier 
crawls down as I have crawled up, hiding himself 
in the leaves and the night. Iam alone. 

I look about me. The night is dark. Even 
though our eyes are trained to peer through the 
shadows, it is hard to see. Hearing counts for 
more. Listen! The noise of the picks ceases; 
they have done enough for this evening. The 
silence is absolute. Long minutes pass. Then, a 
short and restrained cough. The German sentinel 
opposite me is cold. Again; silence. 

Marvellous hour! My sensations are of inde- 
scribable richness and force. I am only a man; 
therefore an atom in the vast scheme of things. In 
an instant, perhaps, I shall be dead. A comrade 
will come to take my place, and if he sees me 
stretched out under the oak, he will say, “Poor 
old fellow,” and will think of something else. If 
my body is in his way he will push it to one side, 
and go on with his work, as I should do in the same 
circumstances. But if I count no more than a drop 
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of water in this sea of men breaking in waves 
against one another, I feel with all my soul the 
superhuman grandeur of my night task. Mine will 
be the first breast to meet the enemy if he attempts 
toadvance. Behind me, relying upon me, my com- 
rades are sleeping. Behind them, counting on us, 
the second line is resting in the woods. Behind 
them, the reserves slumber in the barns. Still far- 
ther back, are the regiments that have done their 
watch duty earlier nights. And behind her wall 
of armies, France sleeps. In the forest of the Lor- 
raine marshes I am the sentinel guarding the soil, 
watching that my brothers may survive. My sacred 
charge is the old and vigorous Latin life, that for 
two thousand years has held the soul and the land 
for which I fight. For an hour I am going to be the 
first Frenchman with whom the German thinking 
machine will have to deal. Behind me, counting 
on me, are the pupils I have instructed, the friends 
who think, feel, believe, and hope as I do; and 
counting on us, the numberless, far-off dead, who, 
by their works and acts knead our vision and our 
hearing, model our tastes, our hearts, and our spirit. 
A slight wind rises, the branches stir feebly, softly 
breaking the silence; leaves fall; and minute by 
minute the hour passes, an hour woven of pride and 
grandeur, an hour of supreme joy. 
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The sound of shots. They are firing on us, I 
hear a long cry. Returning to the trench, I learn 
that Thévenier has been shot through the stomach. 
He will suffer and cry until morming. I concen- 
trate my attention on the line of the enemy. 
Sirange contradiction! Over there are men sepa- 
rated from me by everything; whom I hate, not only 
because they kill us and we kill them; but because 
between them and me there is a wide moral abyss 
and the weight of the past. Their inborn brutality, 
their coarseness, their insolence of soul, fill me with 
horror. There comes back the memory of a Prus- 
sian registration book that as a child I found in the 
attic of our old home. How many times I read 
over the list of names! I knew the age, the class, 
the children, the region, the town, the gun-number 
of all those Karls and Ottos who had occupied our 
land. Today their sons have come back, more sav- 
age and violent.. Perhaps among those in the 
facing trenches are some who made us feel the iron 
heel; who in Belgium and France burned dearly 
cherished cities; who set fire to the house where my 
father lived, where my grandfather died, and where 
I played as achild. How I should like to kill them 
in the intoxication of battle! But at this minute, 
in the calm of the autumn night, I feel that I hate 
them less than I did during their August rush. I 
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remember that they live as I live; that they undergo 
the same sufferings; that they are brave; that death 
is watching them as it watches each one of us, and 
that to many a one of them the words of Christ 
apply: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” The same kind of a life from day 
to day ends by creating invisible ties. We are less 
angry at the man who suffers as we suffer; and at 
the same time; when we feel ourselves greater and 
nobler than he. A noise. It is the relief. The 
hour is over; a sublime hour of pride and of pity. 


THE BURDEN OF CARTRIDGES 


Our soldiers have fired like madmen. Some 
have used two hundred cartridges in three-quarters 
of an hour. In response to a telephone call more 
cartridges have arrived. The order is given: 
‘Four men and an adjutant to bring the cartridges 
in!” 

I hunt through the trench for a bag. Vain 
search. Finally I see one on the back of a soldier 
who is using itas a cape. “Lend it to me for the 
cartridges,” I suggest. “Never,” he replies. “I 
will bring it back.” “Yes. In the bye-and-bye,” 
he jeers. “How do you think I am going to carry 
my two thousand cartridges?” “Very well, take 
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99 


it, but bring it back.” “‘Very well, it is a promise.” 

We assemble and depart. It is half-past one. 
Clouds, hiding the moon, make the forest more 
dense and lugubrious. The shadows are so thick 
that we hardly see the road at our feet. Ata gentle 
grade the path climbs to the Calonne trench, through 
the trees and the silence. 

Ue ie 


Suddenly bullets whistle past us, and behind us a 
machine gun crackles. A blind rain of lead sweeps 
the road a yard from the ground. Without caring 
to know if men are marching in their path, they 
pass ... they pass. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” challenges a stifled 
voice at our feet. 

“France! S00. 355 

We are recognized. We hasten. For a long 
time we march. We tur to the left. Low voices; 
sound of breathing through a horse’s nostrils. We 
have reached the munition supply. Our adjutant 
talks with the officer in command. Then, in the 
darkness, we make out working figures and the 
bags. 

ae eae 
One man takes charge of the rifles; another of the 


1'The previous watch the Germans had attempted a surprise, 


by replying to the sentinel’s challenge: “Relief for the 106, 132. 
Don’t fire!” 
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heap of cartridges, and we retrace our steps, slowly, 
bending under the heavy load. More machine 
guns sweep the road. We see the flame across the 
ravine. What shall we do? Seek shelter? But 
our. comrades are waiting for the cartridges. 
Leave the road for the woods? We would lose our 
way and increase our weariness tenfold. Hasten? 
To what end? 
Within me a voice speaks: “Be calm; you have 
been weighed. Whatever you do will not change 
your fate. Seek to attain quiet of the soul.” ... 
“You have been weighed.” I know not what 
strange association of ideas brings back the Old 
Testament phrase, but I feel deeply its force, and 
repeat to myself: “Be calm. Why should I go 
more quickly? If I hasten I shall be hit by the 
bullet that would have passed before me; if I delay, 
by the bullet that would have passed behind. In 
any event I shall exhaust myself the sooner. Be 
calm and fear not. Why tremble? Fear saps the 
strength. Face danger as it should be faced. The 
true soldier is he who shelters himself the best when 
he is useless; and stands outlined against the sky 
when duty calls for the sacrifice. Learn to wait. 
Whatever you do your blood is going to course 
more swiftly in this night’s journey, and the passing 
minutes, any one of which may be your last, are 
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infinitely precious. Every bullet that grazes you 
will reveal something and show the way; for, when 
the mortal stroke comes, illusions fly away. Death, 
face to face, is clearly seen.” 

oie cao 


At length we arrive at the edge of the Gerard 
trench. “Captain, here are the cartridges.” They 
fall heavily to the ground. Silence. “Captain, 
the cartridges.” Grumbling is heard in the dark 
hole. A candle is lighted and placed on the 
ground by a shadowy hand. Then the top of 
Gerard’s head appears above the ramparts. From 
somewhere in the night a bullet cuts the candle in 
two. The shot is greeted with oaths and laughter. 


I have returned the bag to its owner and regained 
my place in the trench. The sentinels watch. A 
group of men crushed by weariness sleep in a heap. 
The woods are black, but over where the enemy is, 
behind the high hill, a pale light fringes the hori- 
zon, rising imperceptibly towards the zenith. 
Heaven and earth are of an inexpressible grandeur, 
and my soul, already purified by the trials of the 
night, and softened by the splendour of the impend- 
ing day, soars in exaltation. 
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THE GRAVE 


We have just buried Thévenier in a grave dug a 
little back of the trench. The heap of earth and 
the wooden cross will indicate it for atime. Then 
the sod will settle, the humble cross will rot, even 
the memory will fade away, and my poor friend 
will be simply one of the great number of those who 
“died for the country.” 

It was only yesterday that Thévenier and I were 
chatting in the silent trench. He was a kindly and 
upright man; a scrupulous employé, who adored 
his wife and child. He had just been reading me a 
letter from the unhappy woman who loved him pas- 
sionately, and who in her written words poured out 
her fears and her tears. “I have no one but you. 
Guard yourself! Keep yourself for those who 
wait for you. Paul sends a hug to his daddy and 
wants to know when he will come bringing back a 
Prussian helmet.” 

Reading, Thévenier, sitting on his knapsack, 
turned to me with streaming eyes. “Old friend, it 
breaks me all up to think that they suffer because 
Iamnotthere. Poor little fellow; never again will 
I toss him on my knees, and as for her, she will 
soon be signing herself the Widow Thévenier.” I 
protested. “Nonsense! You are childish. A 
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hundred times I have told you that we will go back 
together as we came together. We will be muddy, 
skinny, wounded, if you will have it so; our beards 
will be shaggy, our hair matted; but your wife will 
take you in her arms just the same, and your young- 
ster will claw your mop without being afraid of the 
lice, and say: ‘Papa, so you were in a real regi- 
ment of the hairy men!” It was just nonsense, 
but a kind of heartbroken smile came over his 
face, and to cheer him the more I began to complain 
of my own lot, saying: “‘Nobody writes to me.” * 

An incident of the life of the trenches, it is the 
eternal scene, that for thousands of years has been 
repeated millions of times. Is it necessary for me 
to be stranded in the muddy ditches to understand 
the immortal truth and beauty of the “Iliad”? The 
similarity of sentiments brings back the Homeric 
memory. The letter of the poor little loving wife 
is simply an unconscious translation of the farewell 
of Andromache to Hector when he was about to go 
out to fight under the walls of the beleaguered city. 
“Daimonie phtisei se to son menos.” The text 
comes back to me in scraps. “Guard yourself, oh, 
Hector, and fear the divine Achilles and the impetu- 
ous Achains! What would become of me if you 


_1It chanced that at that time I had not yet received a letter 
since my arrival at the front. 
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died? What would become of the child asleep 
with the milk on his lips? What would I do in my 
misery; for you are for me my dear father and 
mother, and my brother, and much more?” I see 
Hector raising in his arms the child the nurse holds 
out to him. The frightened Astyanax weeps and 
the hero consoles her. . . . 

This evening, when we have thrown on the grave 
of the humble dead hero the last shovel full of earth, 
my heart yearns towards the unknown young woman 
whose letter I had read, and with the prayer that 
rises to my lips there is mingled the memory of the 
Grecian mothers. “Why are you dead, you who 
were for me my dear father and mother, and my 
brother, and much more?” ... 


THE RAIN 


Rain, mud, cold, sleeplessness, hunger and thirst, 
loneliness, bullets, shells—those, in decreasing 
order, are our enemies. 

The rain, slyly and slowly cruel, is coming. I 
can feel it in the air; its grey cloud robe lingers 
over the forest. One might say that it is waiting, 
looking for a place to fall, playing with our fears. 

A great silence: a tinkling, and then it comes. I 
hear the first drops on the leaves of the trees, on the 
dead leaves on the ground, on the roofing of half 
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dry branches that covers the trench. It falls softly, 
regularly, almost timidly, as if poured out slowly 
by acareful hand. It will amount to nothing. 

Half an hour later. Gently the drops fall. 
They are neither more nor less numerous than a 
little while ago, but the noise they make, in striking 
the ground, is less dry, for they have worked 
through the living leaves, softened the dead leaves, 
and dampened our roofs of branches. They drip 
down the trunks of the trees, heightening the col- 
ours, distinguishing the greens from the blacks. 

After an hour. Now the noise is softer and more 
extended. The falling drop loses its form quickly, 
it spreads and disappears, swallowed by the earth 
and the plants. From time to time a little clot of 
round, shining water drops from a limb, tumbles 
like lead, and spreads over a leaf. 

We wait, squatted in the bottom of the trench, 
under the yellow and green roof. The-wet minutes 
pass more slowly; the air is heavy; we feel it harder 
to breathe. It is as if the forest had grown vaster, 
and as if, by some strange enchantment, everything 
had fallen prey to a kind of damp swelling. Mois- 
ture saturates the atmosphere and-our uniforms; 
the steam paves the way for the attack of the rain; 
condenses the heat of our bodies; softens the 
leather, and impregnates the soil. 
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After two hours. We are motionless; uneasy. 
Will our shelter hold out? A drop of rain, leak- 
Ing through the “roof,” falls on the visor of my 
cap, and hangs from the brim. There is another 
on my shoulder; a third absorbs itself on my great- 
coat. The rain becomes a downpour, the wind 
whistles and shakes the trees, sprinkling us with a 
shower of water. 

After three hours. Now, it rains in the trench. 
Streams of water drip down through the crevices. 
Protect ourselves? It is almost too late. Near me 
are the knapsacks of two dead men. I sit on one; 
I open the other, undo all the straps, spread it and 
cover my head and shoulders. Steadily, monoto- 
nously, the rain continues to fall on the mute suf- 
ferers. Shells pass whistling and explode among 
the trees. 

I shudder as if a cold finger had touched my 
flesh. It is the penetrating water. I thought my- 
self sheltered while it was streaming over the cloth 
of the knapsack, but slyly it was gathering on the 
end of a thin belt pressing against my back. There 
the breach has been made. ‘Treacherously it has 
reached cap, vest, and shirt. I am conquered; fur- 
ther defence would be useless. I toss away the 
sack. 

“Coutellier, Moulin, let us get out of the trench 
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regardless of the bullets, tear up our leafy shelter 
and remake it solidly.” 

After four hours. Rain. The cold night 
freezes the water that covers us. Our clothing 
sticks to our trembling bodies. Our teeth tighten. 

After twenty-four hours. Rain. The cannon- 
ade grows in intensity. I stretch myself at the bot- 
tom of the trench. The shells that fall against the 
banks burst in the damp shadows and I amuse my- 
self watching the slimy splash of their greenish 
light. I fall asleep. Rain. 

I am awakened by a dull pain in my leg. IJ reach 
down my hand. I am lying in the water. The 
trench has become a miry ditch. “Coutellier, 
Moulin. It is daybreak. Let us take our shovels 
and picks and go to work.” We dig in the middle 
of our bath a deep hole into which the water runs 
and sinks in the less saturated sub-soil. We dig 
and dredge for two hours in water up to our knees. 
We are racked by coughing. 

After two hours. Rain. 


THE BULLETS 
October 2. 

I am bored. Today the hours lag. To dispel 
this sense of enervating inaction, to divert my mind, 
to “do something,” I listen to the noise of the bul- 
lets, 
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I was going to write the “whistling” of the bul- 
lets, for that is the proper term, and it is understood 
that bullets whistle, just as horses neigh, and lions 
roar, and goats bleat, and magpies chatter. But 
how poor the word is! How pale and niggardly in 
expressing the extraordinary richness of the music! 
I will not go so far as to say that there are no two 
bullets that sing the same tune. But the differences 
of distance, of speed, of calibre, of direction, of the 
grouping of the guns, of atmospheric conditions, of 
dampness, heat, cold, wind; the differences of the 
setting of the battle, whether in plain, valley, forest, 
glade, or on a hill; the differences of intensity of 
fire are such that there is a veritable scale of sounds 
of an infinite variety of combinations. 

The bullet passes, and there are a hundred differ- 
ent harmonies. 

Very soon you learn to distinguish the sound of 
the Mannlicher from the sound of the Lebel. The 
S bullet leaves the rifle dryly, with a sharp note. 
The cry of the D is deeper, making many echoes. 
At a short distance the sound of the explosion in the 
gun and the sound of the flight of the ball mingle, 
but in the distance the two sounds are distinct, low 
or loud, according to the direction of the wind. In 
the mood of the moment I am jotting these impres- 
sions of tones. 
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Snapping. Mannlicher bullets fired very near 
us. The dry noise, striking the eardrum, drowns 
the whistling of the flight. It is like the snap of a 


whip in the hands of a sturdy driver. I see the lash 
bending, white and flaky. 

Crackling. A machine gun, a little way off, 
firing regularly, flinging its “tac-tac.” Like a 
wooden ruler striking against a table. Now the 
rhythm quickens, and it is as if coffee was being 
ground in a hand mill, with the beans jumping to 
escape the sheller, and the round copper top left 
open. 

Crushing. A distant volley; a machine gun 
firing at a 400 cadence; a tumult that echoes. It 
suggests men in corduroy trousers with worn-out 
pockets, tossing on the quays of Paris the bars of 
steel and iron that they unload from the Seine boats. 
The bars fall, one on top of another, with a spread- 
ing sound. 

Tearing. A volley just fired on our left by the 
second section of the company. It is like the tear- 
ing of thousands of yards of linen at the same time. 
The air quivers, and the tearing continues, at the 
will of the delayed firers. 

Bursting. Why are these bullets bursting like 
little shells above us? Is it from striking the trees? 
Are they explosive bullets, as my neighbours say? 
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Is it merely a trick of acoustics? We have the feel- 
ing that these bursts should be dodged. 

Snoring. Projectiles passing through the trees 
ten yards away. The sound of a starting motor; a 
metallic, rustling sound suggesting dragon-flies 
skimming the surface of the water. 

Buzzing. An enemy volley passes lower; near 
the earth. Like the moving of a hive of swift and 
clamouring bees. 

Whistling. Fat darning-needles cleaving the air. 
The bullets shave the slope of the trench. 

Reentie: EU AOUtte te. POUT SROs ees 
be wai, ee aoe. J... OU ou . 
ae. > A long modulated cry, at ee very 
sharp, then softening in its flight. Bavarian bul- 
lets have glanced off the trunks of trees, singing 
according to their deviation. 

Rustling. Distant bullets passing through the 
leaves suggest great dark fir-trees swayed by the 
wind. 

Enough of the game! The music is bad for the 
nerves. It is too scattered, too continuous, too 
sharp. But it has the strange habit of instantly 
transforming itself into clear visions. It is rich, 
highly coloured, surprising, and precious, since it 
whiles away an hour. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS 


To sleep! When shall I really taste that rare 
joy? Would I ever have dreamed, formerly, in 
my life of civilization, that it would be so difficult 
to stretch out and slumber? 

For nearly a month I have not undressed, or 
taken off my shoes. I have washed twice, once in 
a pool, and once in a ditch near a dead horse. I 
have never been near a mattress. Two or three 
times I have slept in a barn, on straw. All my 
other nights have passed on the earth or in the 
earth. 

What a strange state of affairs! We hide our- 
selves to sleep, and slumber is sometimes so great 
a crime that only death can expiate it. Here, often 
we pilfer fifteen minutes of rest, as, in the city, a 
hungry man steals a penny loaf of bread. We 
sleep standing up, on our knees, sitting, squatting, 
and even lying down. We sleep stealthily, day or 
night, at midday or towards evening; we sleep on 
the high road, in the copses, in the trenches, in the 
trees, in the mud; we sleep uneasily, with an as- 
sumption of apology for doing so; we go to sleep 
instantly, automatically, as soon as we stretch out, 
because it is so seldom that we have the right or 
the opportunity to sleep. Ina recent attack we had 
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been forced to lie down to wait for a lull in the 
enemy’s fire that would permit us to advance again. 
But after three minutes some of us were already 
snoring, our noses buried in the ground, for we 
sleep under fire as we sleep in the wind; under the 
rain.as under the bombs. It is only the silence that 
awakes us. 

How rare are the nights when we can indulge in 
a heavy and dreamless sleep! I should like to 
sleep under a waterproof roof with the rain falling; 
I should like to sleep twenty hours in thick, soft hay. 

At the beginning, insomnia rasped our nerves. 
We were irritated, violent, sad, depressed, fanati- 
cal. Now, nerves stretched too taut have loosened. 
We have drifted into a second state of dreaminess 
and slackened life. We move instinctively, auto- 
matically. Under the iron discipline of service 
passive obedience becomes easy, for the spirit is 
deadened; we are led like defective children, whose 
thoughts float in a fog, whose sensations, words, and 
acts are merely organic. We are not deluded, but 
a part of our personality is gone. The numbness 
of sleep, instead of being confined to the hours of 
the night, is diluted over all time. Part of our 
will is every minute being snuffed out by the poison 
of insomnia. 
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LONELINESS 


October 3. 


We are away from the world. 

We are isolated in time and space. We live a 
surrounded life. The earth for us is limited to the 
woods that we defend; to the trenches of the first, 
second, and third line; to the villages where we 
camp; to the roads and footpaths leading from one 
point to another. The idea of months, even of 
weeks, has become strange to us. Who can tell 
whether today is Wednesday or Sunday? After 
all, itis of noimportance. Wesimplysay: “This 
is our first, our second day in the advance posts; we 
are in the first or second resting line.” 

All of us, more or less, have been torn from the 
regular life of civilization. Suddenly we have 
been changed from an environment of great com- 
plexity to one of extreme simplicity; from comfort 
to hardship; from moral and spiritual activity to 
complete humbling of ihe soul. 

Who has not heard the story of the savage from 
Thibet or the Malay Peninsula transported into the 
heart of Paris? Ours is the same experience re- 
versed. Parisians, shopkeepers, peasants, “‘intel- 
lectuals,” who have never had to think about food, 
or sleeping, or shelter; men accustomed to the per- 
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fection of work, to the power of money and the 
superfluousness of physical effort, many of them 
knowing no more of the woods than what they have 
seen of the bald, paper-strewn lawns of Vincennes 
and Boulogne on Sunday evenings, are tossed ten or 
a hundred thousand years into the past, and forced 
to live the life of the men of the stone-age, but with- 
out the experience, the adaptability, the strength, or 
the cunning of their ancestors. 

Here, isolation is almost absolute. The fighter 
is far from his home, far from his land. ‘The life 
of civilization is made up of many relations, of 
many contacts; our woodland life is one of com- 
plete remoteness. We were in the habit of knowing 
each morning what happened the day before or 
during the night within fifteen thousand miles of us; 
from Paris we could talk to our friends in London 
or in Rome; and now we are ignorant of what is out- 
side of the square of our company. In a secret 
corner of the primeval forest, sheltered from the 
wind, the cold, the wild beasts, and his fellow man; 
the pre-historic being had his hearth, his wife, and 
his children. The soldier of today has lost all ties. 
In the end he learns to accept this empty existence, 
but at the beginning and from time to time he under- 
goes profound anguish. 

“What are they doing? What is she doing?” 
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And the dumb tragedy of doubt is played out. 
Mouths wrinkle bitterly. 
“What is she doing?” 


* kK x 


Letters are our only ties with the country and the 
family. They arrive according to luck, at the end 
of a week or of two months; they are given out at 
the bivouac in the rear, on days when the rays of 
the sun strike through the blue smoke from the 
kitchens curling up through the trees, on evenings 
when the red flames crackle and dance. But how 
rare these occasions are! Most of us must sleep 
forgotten; God knows where; and as for me, I am 
tired of hoping, tired of waiting. 

oe aa 


Coutellier has received a package. I throw my- 
self on the torn and rumpled newspapers in which 
itis wrapped. In them I read that Péguy is dead.* 
I recall our friendship, the long hours of pleasant 
talk together, and his son whom I loved to teach. I 
see his eyes light behind his spectacles, I see his 
forehead, hear his voice; I picture what our first 


1 Charles Péguy, a French poet, killed in battle in the autumn 
of 1914. Little known in the United States, his influence was 
considerable in the new spiritual, nationalistic propaganda that 
did so much to change the ideals of French life and literature 
during the decade preceding the war. Péguy’s greatest work was 
his poem dealing with Jeanne d’Arc.—Translator. 
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meeting would have been, when we returned, after 
the victory. And now he is dead. 


* * x 


We are not only isolated from the world, from 
the country, from the family, but also from the rest 
of the army. I know nothing about the war. I 
know not to what army I belong. I know nothing 
of my corps, very little about my division, my bri- 
gade, my regiment, very little even about my com- 
pany. My group is the squad. It is by squad that 
we hold and defend the trenches. Each one of us 
lives with ten or twenty comrades. In these vast 
armies of hundreds of thousands of soldiers strug- 
gling in the woods the individual is almost alone. 
Our isolation seems at times prearranged. We 
have been reduced to the state of warring atoms, 
and I have the impression of a crumbled army. 
We know nothing; not even the name of the general 
who commands our brigade. How remote in the 
past were the armies where the leader played such 
arodle! The new nature of this war has restored to 
the soldier his individual importance. 

Isolated, we continue to lead our daily life. 
Among our enemies as among us, all along the 
front, the regiments pass two days in the trenches, 
two days at rest, two days in the third line, two 
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days in the second line, two days in the trenches, 
two days at rest. In thinking of it it seems un- 
canny. The two armies appear like two great kill- 
ing machines composed of teethed wheels that clash. 
The one with the finest and purest metal, the one 
that can longest replace the shattered parts, will 
wear out the other; while we, the atoms of metal, 
feel ourselves carried along by a movement the 
future of which we cannot foresee. In marching, 
we tum our heads to study the shadows of the 
woods with speculating eyes. The vanquished 
body turns as in a riding school; while the numbed 
and isolated spirit sleeps cradled by the eternal 
waiting. 


THE WAITING 


“So they are going to let us burst here,”’ sighs an 
unhappy voice. The trench is silent, and the men 
in the mud are so weary that they seem part of the 
earth. Before them the woods slope towards the 
mysterious enemy; behind there is a tangle of tree 
trunks against which the bullets thud; above them 
the leaves hide the sky; and all around them the 
bushes suggest ambuscades. 

In the bottom of the trench are the waddings of 
the bullets fired during the last attack; bits of 
string; pieces of brown paper in which the car- 
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tridges had been wrapped; rags, and empty boxes 
of preserves. The dull silence is broken from time 
to time by the rumpling of leaves, the cracking of 
a branch that a bullet has severed and that is about 
to drop; the slipping of a few spadefuls of earth in 
a near-by enemy trench. 

Over all a sickening odour, an odour of broken 
victuals, that comes from badly cleaned utensils, 
odours of leather, of fat, of powder, of dirt, of the 
dysentery which tortures the men twenty times a day 
and drains them till they are white, an odour of 
decay, from the quarters of beef that have been 
given in chunks to us who cannot make a fire, an 
odour of disembowelled horses, an odour of living 
and dead leaves, and of damp earth, an odour of 
dried blood, and of the fresh corpses with which 
the ground is stuffed. 


* KK OK 


The silence is pregnant with menace. Not a 
cannon shot ora rifle crack. Simply the breathing 
in the woods of a hundred thousand half-buried 
men who watch and work with closed mouths, or 
talk in whispers. 

“Five o’clock!”’ announces Coutellier. “We are 
not going to be relieved today. Another day like 
this and the company would be in fine fettle.” 
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“T have enough,” says bitterly Mikelidi from the 
depths of his great blond beard. “I can’t work 
any longer. See how my hands tremble. If they 
would only turn me out tomorrow. Id soon be at 
18 Rue Marboeuf.” 

“Where is the 67th?” 

“Ah! The 67th! Those fellows are always 
ready to let others work. The same old thing. 
They relieve the others a day earlier and leave us 
to sweat.” 

“So much the worse. Give me the nose bag!” 

“Bah! You are always hungry!” 

Again silence. 

Langinier, the sergeant, to occupy himself, ar- 
ranges his end of the trench, and with three flat 
stones constructs in the embankment a loop-hole. 
Moulin, Gernier, “Chti-Mi,” and Hergaland, wait 
lying down with their rifles in their hands. Jour- 
naux, squatted in his hole, wipes his spectacles, puts 
them on, rubs his eyes, and then, without a word, 
studies the earth wall before him. 

It is the hour when conquered souls despair. 

The struggle against all-powerful nature de- 
presses; the disillusion of useless waiting finishes 
us. Have we not suffered enough during the pre- 
scribed days? Why do they prolong as if it were 
a pleasure our presence in this cursed woods 
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already crammed with the bodies of our slain? 

How sad the trees are in the grey half light, and 
how useless the war seems! Will we never come 
to the end of the network of barb-wire that an enemy 
who is clever in ruses plants in the way of our at- 
tacks? Will we never silence those guns that bury 
us under their shells? We count for so little! 

They have forgotten us! But why complain, 
why struggle, since all of us are marked for death? 
There is no use thinking of it any more! 

Except the watchers, all the men heaped in the 
earth nurse their muddy misery, and without cour- 
age, crushed by weariness, their eyes closed or fas- 
tened on the ground, they wait. 


* K 


The hours pass. There is the noise of footsteps 
and clinking steel at the right end of the trench. 
One by one the men stir. One heaves himself up. 
Another unbuckles the straps of his knapsack and 
takes out his bottle. Coutellier opens his bag and 
I hear his cup tinkling against his cup and his car- 
tridges. “Chti-Mi” growls with satisfaction, pulls 
out his knife, and sweepingly wipes it on his trous- 
ers. Mikelidi shakes Hergaland and whispers, 
“Tumble up. It’s the soup.” Moulin and Gar- 
nier come to life. What a savage picture these 
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men present in the shadow of the ditch, behind their 
bowls placed on the side of the trench to receive 
the food! 

The cooks approach, and their feet are now at the 
level of our eyes; the first carries a big pail filled 
with rice and fat. Stopping before the bowls, he 
dips a ladle in the pail, leans over, and serves. The 
second cook holds a pot full of half-done heef- 
steaks. He places the pot on the ground, plunges 
in his hands, grabs a fistful of meat and distributes 
it. It is as if he were dealing a pack of cards. 
The soldiers seize their share, each eyeing the por- 
tion of his neighbour, grumble, and the boldest ask: 
“Ts that all?” The gluey rice is cold; the meat is 
tough. “Chti-Mi” cannot cut it, so he gnaws at it 
with his teeth, tugging with all the strength of his 
vigorous wrists. 

et ak 

It is night. The cooks and bearers have re- 
tumed to the rear. Those who have finished eating 
clean their saucers with pieces of bread, replace 
their bowls and strap their bags. In the shadow I 
hear one lucky man munching chocolate. One out 
of every three of us watches in the trench, gazing 
towards the thick mass of foliage. The sentinels 
are at their posts, forward, behind the trees, and are 
being relieved every hour. 
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It grows cold. I take from my knapsack my 
reserve sweater, slip off my overcoat, don the wool- 
len garment, again put on the coat, and hasten to 
fasten my belt with the feeling that if the enemy 
chose this second for attack I might not be ready. 

Then a new silence. Stretched in the bottom of 
our hole, Coutellier and I are leaning against each 
other. Garnier, two feet away, is shivering with 
cold. Mikelidi is doing sentinel duty. “‘Chti-Mi” 
and Moulin are sorting cartridges. Hergaland 
must watch. 

Coutellier and I talk quietly. “Since I was a 
little fellow, I have always wanted to be a hardware 
man. You don’t know how fascinating my busi- 
ness is, and how I love it. People say: ‘Hard- 
ware, Hardware!’ But there is hardware and hard- 
ware. There is the little, the medium size, and the 
big. Hardware, you see, touches everything. 
You don’t realize what you must know to be a 
hardware man. Every day you learn something 
new. In Paris the big houses are specialized; but 
in the provinces, you must keep everything. So 
the best way is to serve an apprenticeship in Paris, 
six months in one shop and six in another. In that 
way you learn the business thoroughly. As for me, 
I don’t intend to return to Soissons, but when peace 
comes—” 
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A great light. A crash. The earth trembles 
and rolls down on us part of the bank of the trench. 
The fusillade shakes the air, cutting the branches, 
jarring the tree trunks, the bullets whining, singing, 
according to their form, speed, and distance. Peb- 
bles fall. We hear a running siep and a dark form 
tumbles into our ditch. Some of our soldiers sur- 
prised outside by the squall of shells seek blindly 
the first shelter. 

The distant sound of the projectiles leaving the 
guns, the whistling, the explosion—all mingle in the 
night air. Immense green lights rising near our 
trench sweep to the sky, and keep us glued to the 
earth. I have swung on my knapsack and shoul- 
dered my pick-shovel. Squatted there on the 
ground Coutellier, Garnier, and I await the end of 
the danger, and I think of Gerard, the captain who, 
on his arrival, made forty of us dig what he consid- 
ered a deep and comfortable shelter. Seventy- 
sevens, flaring 105s, great 210s, dig through the 
surrounding woods, smash and tear the parapets, 
riddle the fallen leaves with balls of flame, uproot 
the dead, kill them once more, and then half rebury 
them. Then follow instants of comparative calm. 
We rise slowly, shake off the earth, stretch our 
bodies and bend our knees, bruised and frozen by 
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the sticky mud. Then a fresh squall sends us 
down again like a shivering rag before the wind of 


death. 


* *K * 


Shells no longer fall. Only icy silence reigns. 
Crushed by fatigue and shrivelled with cold, the 
men sleep like lead. From hour to hour one of 
them will shake himself, straighten up, examine his 
rifle, count the charge of cartridges, move pain- 
fully from the trench, hesitate a moment, then, slid- 
ing from tree to tree, go to relieve a sentinel. And 
at last the dawn appears, as if with regret. Sad 
and dull, it rises behind the enemy; a cold, damp, 
and weak dawn, giving more the impression of con- 
tinuing night than of coming day. 

What will the hours before me bring, and shall I 
live until evening? What day of the week and 
month is it? How long have we been suffering in 
this corner of the earth? And how much longer 
are we to suffer? 

_ But here is the brandy and the luke-warm coffee. 
Every one rises hurriedly, hunts in his bag or pocket 
for his cup, and from the bottom of the trench all 
the stained and furrowed faces, bruised by the 
knapsack or sleeve that has served as a pillow; all 
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ihe eyes burning with fever, heavy with sleep, or 
filled with resigned anguish, turn to the carrier who 
is going to pour a little warmth into our veins. 


THE VOLUNTEERS 


Four o’clock! The night seems near, or rather it 
has been with us all this gloomy day. We are 
deep in the trench, for the shells and bullets furrow 
the air. We do not speak. 

Between our extreme right and the first commu- 
nicating trench occupied by the second company, 
there is an empty space of about four hundred 
yards. The captain calls upon our section to send 
three men to make repairs. 

“Who wants to go?”’ asks Journaux, the leader, 
in bringing the order. No one answers. Not one 
of the fifty men gathered there, rifle in hand, 
squatted in the comparative shelter of the hole, feels 
the need of exposing himself outside. 

It would be wrong to say that they are afraid; 
their sentiments are far more vague and complex. 
First of all their sufferings have been for many 
days and nights so cruel, they have slept so little, 
eaten so poorly, and given so much, that their mus- 
cles are softened and their nerves inert; they are 
crushed by torpor. They are “finished”—‘done 
for.” The vain wait for the relief has increased 
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the general disgust. And as it is nearly the hour 
for feeding some one has gone off to the water with 
all the cans in the section, and no one wishes to run 
the risk of losing the precious “implement.” Add 
to all this the terrors of the approaching night, the 
fear of leaving the others, of finding oneself alone, 
exposed to all the dangers, without being able to 
count on rapid help; and above all, the egotism that 
moves you to say: “After all, why should I go, 
rather than another? Are not my health, my limbs, 
my life worth as much as the next man’s?” Then 
the sense of justice that stirs the thought: “It is 
not my turn to go!” Finally the instinct of life 
preservation, always powerful, that whispers in 
your ear: “Don’t go! Stay where you are! 
You will risk your skin for nothing; without rea- 
son. At least wait a little before deciding; per- 
haps another will volunteer.” 

The men look at one another in the shadow of the 
leafy roof. Disquiet may be read in most of the 
faces. Some show the mood of the nether beast; 
there is an evil bend to certain lips; odd gleams in 
certain pupils; one or two foreheads show almost a 
reflection of hate. 

“Come! Hurry up! Three volunteers! If no 
one offers I will pick them out!” says Journaux 
violently. 
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Suddenly I grasp my knapsack and my rifle, and 
leap out of the trench. There are hesitating sec- 
onds during which I am adjusting the knapsack; 
then two comrades follow me. Involuntarily the 
others breathe more freely, but many are annoyed, 
and I can guess now who would wish to go. 

We move along the trench. Journaux gives us 
three bags to fill with earth to shelter us a little, then 
we file to the right, one after another, at intervals 
of a minute, bent over, jumping from tree trunk to 
tree trunk. 

The first to leave, I go to the farthest distance, 
and stopping under a great tree, stretch out on the 
ground, and begin to scratch with my pick-shovel. 
Bullets pass, high above my head. Shrapnel whis- 
tles near by. I keep my knapsack on my back; 
that is more prudent if less comfortable. Journaux 
has told us: “Make a noise so that they will think 
that there are a great number working.” The noise 
of our picks striking the pebbles echoes through the 
woods, and I derive a certain amusement from the 
game, without reflecting that we are telling the 
enemy our whereabouts, and running the risk of 
being peppered. The soil is stony. I can’t gather 
enough earth to fill my bag, so I kneel down to dig 
more effectively. However, it is slow progress; 
more noise than result. My forehead is covered 
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with sweat; the darkness deepens; bullets whistle; 
off to the right, where my comrades are, I hear the 
steady ringing of iron against stone. 

on oe pee 


Then I realize that I am alone, that I have left the 
trench where the section is under shelter, that I have 
no can, that over there they are receiving soup and 
letters, that night is falling, that Iam working while 
the others are resting, that I am in danger... 
and I ask myself: “Why did you go?” 

A sharp whistle! A tearing crash! A percus- 
sion shell explodes in the tree above me. The 
pieces of metal fall like rain, hewing the branches, 
crumbling the earth, and one of them scratches my 
right temple and then clips my knee. “A souve- 
nir I pick it up to put it in my bag, but it is so 
hot that it burns my thumb. 

Why did I come? Why did I leave the trench 
at the call of Journaux? Why did I shoulder my 
knapsack, take up my pick and rifle? Do I know? 
Was it because a voice said to me: “It is your 
duty”? Not at all. Was it because it was the 
thing to do; because I wanted to set an example for 
the others? I don’t believe I thought of that. Was 
it curiosity, the love of danger, the sporting instinct? 
I think not. I came out mechanically, without any 
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reflection, because the outside attracted me, as the 
magnet draws the steel; because I simply had to 
come, and while I dig at my hole, baulked at every 
stroke by the stones and roots, sorting out consci- 
entiously a handful of movable earth and throwing 
it in my bag, tossing the pebbles as far away as 
possible to keep them from showering me in case a 
projectile falls, I say to myself: “I do not know 
why I came—and therefore—I am a volunteer!” 


THE RELIEF 


At last we are relieved. The men of the 67th 
appear silently behind the trench; we leave it; and 
they take our places. The company commanders 
study the sector together, and the “non-coms” re- 
lieve the sentinels and give out the pass-words. 

In a low voice Journaux commands: “Scabbard 
bayonets!” Then: “Forward to the left in single 
file! March!” Passing out of the first line we 
reach the trenches of the second company. One 
trench has disappeared under the shells of the last 
bombardment; the squad that held it has been en- 
gulfed. There was an attempt to dig the men out; 
some were rescued, but ten were left in the earth. 
For twenty hours their comrades excavated furi- 
ously, but no trace of the missing men could be 
found. The task was abandoned in despair. The 
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earth will keep its secret, and nothing remains to 
recall the drama of the other night except this 
writing nailed to a tree trunk: 


HERE LIE: 
A SERGEANT 
TWO CORPORALS 
AND SEVEN FRENCH SOLDIERS. 


* * * 


We oblique to the right; towards the rear; in 
Indian file we cross the second and third lines, 
through the woods. It would be madness to fol- 
low the roads raked by shells and swept by the 
machine guns, so we glide along a hidden footpath 
indicated by a telephone wire. The incline stiff- 
ens; the path slopes down to a bowl, and we slip in 
the oily soil. 

Heat and humidity exhaust us; the bodies weak- 
ened by too much suffering seem soft; the worn-out 
muscles are flabby; and I feel that I am being held 
upright by my overcoat that has been stiffened by 
the drying mud. From time to time, there is a halt. 
The head of the column slows up, for it is now 
climbing the opposite slope. We ourselves reach 
the bottom of the valley, where there is a little 
clearing between the two hills. Ahead of us the 
footpath stretches in a sharp ascent beneath the 
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trees, and seems like a long, black, blue, moving 
line of caps, knapsacks, and coats. 

It is our turn. Preceding me, his belt on a level 
with my eyes, is Giesecke of the active service, one 
of the few young men of the company who left 
Chalons the last Friday of July and are still alive. 
He is tall, a bit round-shouldered; he moves always 
at the same even pace; and I imagine I see his deli- 
cate face, so emaciated that the bones protrude, and 
his hollow eyes, that look without seeing. A shell 
has carried off his “‘kepi,” and his fatigue cap, worn 
sideways, gives him a savage appearance. His 
half-empty knapsack flops about on his shoulders; 
occasionally he talks softly and sadly, like one who 
knows he is soon to die. I have seen no one so 
deeply convinced that he is marked for death, yet 
who faces danger so calmly, and who survives so 
long. / 

Some of the weaker men stop often, interfering, 
with the climbers behind them. The line becomes 
disorderly. 

Abruptly we emerge on a forest road, and at the 
same instant there is a near-by detonation. Fora 
moment we are startled. A hidden battery of our 
own artillery has just fired so close to us that the 
men have taken the departing shots for the bursting 
of enemy shells. 
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We proceed; sometimes through the woods; 
sometimes skirting them. An odour rises every- 
where from the bodies of dead horses. Fifteen of 
us are grouped about our leader. In such little 
bands the regiment must travel. We advance grop- 
ingly through the deepening shadows; by a miracle 
we all reach our destination; the ranks reform; 
squads, sections, and companies reorganize; and the 
regiment pushes along a road ploughed by enor- 
mous ruts. We stumble, we growl as we stumble. 
“Tt can’t be possible,” a voice mutters, “that we are 
not yet at Rupt after the time we have been march- 
ing!” In the darkness we see houses on the right. 
“There it is! Wearethere!” Wespeedup. We 
pass by the dwellings. This is not where we rest. 
“Look! There is a big wall! This time, we are 
there.” But it is only a cemetery. Some of the 
stronger men are carrying fagots picked up in the 
woods. Now and then they exchange burdens. 
The road, washed out by water, is full of pebbles 
and holes that twist the ankles. We sway at every 
step, and under the weight we carry we would often 
fall were it not for the support of those beside us. 


* OK OK 


Our march is unbroken; now the road seems to 
be going towards the Valley of the Meuse and the 
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route from Villers to Rupt. Our feet hurt; our 
straps cut into our shoulders. There is murmur- 
ing. “Why is the halting-place so far off? They 
are making a mistake! They don’t know how to 
read their maps!” The column, on its bending 
legs, seems in the night like a procession of sway- 
ing shadows. 

But ever we push onward. One by one the men 
fall. 

I feel my own powers of endurance gradually 
giving out; my rifle, my knapsack, my two hundred 
cartridges, and my shoes become heavier. The 
veins of my hands swell, my eyes are dazzled, there 
is a ringing in my ears, my temples throb, my heart 
pounds violently. I gasp for air, a feverish sweat 
covers my body, and I tug to unloosen my collar. 

It rains. The fine downpour finishes us. 
Many who have persisted till now fall out of the 
ranks. Once a man loses contact with his group 
his pace lags and his strength decreases. He 
hardly moves, his feet drag, scraping the road, and 
he is always stumbling. 

Coutellier, Mikelidi, “Chti-Mi,” Hergaland, and 
I keep together. When one of us feels too weary 
he warns the others and we stop. Every five hun- 
dred yards we lie down on our back in a ditch, with- 
out unbuckling our knapsacks; we rest stretched 
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out, our rifles in our arms, breathing deeply, our 
faces upturned to the sky, while the lashing rain 
stings our skin. 


REST 


I. AWAKENING 


I am writing these lines in the comer of an almost 
luke-warm barn, sitting in the hay; I have just slept 
eight hours and I cannot believe it. 

Last evening, at about half-past nine, we reached 
Rupt. We sought our company quarters, we found 
them by luck, and our bruised feet brought us to 
this barn, which had been assigned to our squad. 
Somehow we climbed the ladder. Without stop- 
ping to eat, without even loosening our clothes, we 
threw ourselves in the hay, and before ten o’clock, 
my head pillowed on my knapsack, and my body 
warm and dry, I was fast asleep. 

I slept like a log until six in the morning. It 
still amazes me. I slept despite the cannonade that 
shook the tiles of the roof. I slept in a heap, with- 
out thought, without care of precaution against at- 
tack. I was so overwhelmed during these hours 
that they seemed like nothingness. ‘The past night 
will count for nothing in my life, but on awakening, 
it seems of priceless value, since I have slept my 
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fill, under a roof, in warmth, sheltered from the 
wind and the rain, far from the damp earth. 

A cheerful voice calls me. Refreshed and glow- 
ing with physical well-being, my comrades, cups in 
hand, are gathered round a cloth bucket from which 
rises the steaming odour of coffee. 


Il. LIBERTY 


The powerful hand that has held me tight for a 
week opens a little, the fingers relax, and the shadow 
vanishes in the light of the autumn morning. Fora 
little time I am to enjoy liberty. 

So my body today is to belong to myself! After 
a few duties I shall be free to go about as I wish 
within the limits of the camp; at pleasure I can stay 
in the barn, or roam from house to house in search 
of provisions. I have a task to occupy me; my 
equipment must be overhauled, my rifle cleaned and 
greased, my shoes mended, and my clothes brushed; 
but I can do all that in my own time, without haste 
or command, in an illusion of liberty. 

“Today, my body will be mine.” Over and over 
I repeat these words to convince myself and to taste 
the joy they bring. I can live today as I slept last 
night; almost free. My own will, stripped so Jong 
of all control over my physical being, can at length 
reassert itself. I can act, not according to order; 
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stand up, sit down, go and come of my own free 
~ will. Iam not tied to any group of men. I smile 
at the strange rediscovery, after the return from the 
battle. 


lil, RECOMMENCING 


Illusions! How quickly they are dispelled! 
Gerard, the captain, wished to tear them from our 
minds. He has gathered us in the street, before the 
low Lorraine houses, between a plough and a ma- 
nure heap. Furiously he rolls his big eyes to the 
two ends of his bristling moustache, and expounds. 
“I command you! You are at my orders! If I 
wish I can send you to a place from which you will 
not come back. I forget neither good nor bad. I 
know my men, I do.” After this harangue we are 
gathered round the camp-fire and given our meagre 
allotment of vegetables, which we eat seated at ran- 
dom. The wind fans the flames of the hearth we 
have improvised from flat stones, and blows the 
smoke in our faces. 

At one o'clock, the potatoes peeled, we are al- 
lowed to depart in twos and threes in search of 
tobacco, chocolate, and wine. During the concert 
we dance a few turns before the Town Hall. Many 
of our officers are there: Labbé, drawn, and looking 
old; Malacrida, commanding the first battalion, yel- 
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low, gnawed by his liver; Cabotte, commanding the 
regiment, his vigorous figure grown thin; a dandi- 
fied general named Herr; and some of our friends, 
Corporal Bourgeois, and Hautebert, a sergeant 
whom I meet near the fountain which has been 
stirred by the men and the horses into a muddy 
mess. And at three o’clock a rumour of departure 
spreads. We return to the barn. We prepare the 
grub. At four o’clock we eat hastily. Cries from 
Gerard, from the commander, from the quarter- 
master, and the corporals! Supplies of bacon, cof- 
fee, potatoes, sugar, and salt are distributed. The 
men put them in their bags or their pockets. 
Gerard continues to roar. The evening falls sadly. 
We depart; we are going back yonder. 


ANGUISH 


We are back in the trenches and the last days 
have been very trying; frequent alarms, heavy and 
accurate bombardments, a terrible tumult of explo- 
sions that has made sleep impossible. After nearly 
a day in the second line we have been digging 
trenches and weaving leaf huts. We have been 
promised that we shall sleep there tonight and per- 
haps tomorrow night. 

At three o’clock the order comes that the soup is 
to be served an hour late. It is unusual. At five 
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o'clock a new order; to stow away every part of 
the equipment that is likely to make a noise, such 
as the bowl chains, and the handles of cooking uten- 
sils; to take the bayonets from the scabbards and 
slip them through the belt, and to examine our 
weapons. The men look at one another uneasily, 
and venture opinions and ‘ironic remarks. 

“Good-bye, rest!” 

“It will be lively, this evening, if we lie down 

“Marie, make up my bed!” 

“TI smell a night attack!” 

We are sitting on the ground, on both sides of 
the woodland road that slopes towards Mouilly, and 
then rises in the direction of Les Eparges. 
Through the trees we see the village at the bottom 
of a valley sown with shell-holes. The roofs of the 
little houses are smashed in. Opposite us, twelve 
hundred yards away, on a crest, a peasant and two 
soldiers, their rifles thrown over their shoulders, 
are outlined against the warm and creamy sky. 
They have gone to dig potatoes. 

Anguish tightens our throats. Hastily we swal- 
low the rice, the badly cooked meat, and the coffee. 
I leave on my platter a half bowl of rice. We wait, 
stretched out, or sitting on the ground. Mechani- 
cally, I slip off my wrist watch, place it near me on 
ihe moss, and leave it there. Later a comrade re- 
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turns it to me. Many of us have lost partial con- 
irol of our acts and our words; we begin sentences 
without finishing them. We want to go to sleep. 
A soldier who is having difficulty in taking apart his 
pick-shovel in order to attach it to his knapsack 
hunts for a stone on which he can hammer the han- 
dle. But there is nothing but earth and mud. At 
the roadside he spies a little old wooden cross 
stained with lichen scales. He strikes it with the 
handle of his pick; the arm of the cross breaks off 
and rolls away. We look at one another uneasily. 


* ok x 


A whistle! It is the assembly. A command: 
“Put on knapsacks!”’ We check our equipment; we 
buckle under the right arm the knapsack brace; we 
wait, bodies bent forward, leaning on our rifles to 
lighten the load. 

A second whistle. We start. Silently we go to 
the captain’s post. Without apparent cause I sense 
a general feeling of misery spreading about me. 

The captain gathers us round him. 

“We are going to occupy a very dangerous post,” 
he tells us. “I order you to observe the greatest 
prudence. All our lives depend upon it. Not a 
word. Tonight and tomorrow I demand the most 
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absolute obedience. I’ll smash the head of the 
man who wants to quit. That’s all!” 

In column of fours we start. The farther we 
advance the darker it becomes. We breathe with 
difficulty. The air is heavy, a strange warmth 
weighs upon us. The straps holding our burden 
squeeze our throats. But, above all, we are con- 
scious of the approach of the mortal hours. At 
places along the road we pass the bodies of horses. 
The bellies are swollen and the legs stiff. 

Bullets begin to whistle through the trees. The 
enemy is not far off. All at once, our leader, who, 
at heart, is perhaps no firmer than we are, orders: 
“Halt! You march like pigs. Straighten up! 
Gun on the shoulder! Right! Order arms! 
Present... arms! Forward ...march! Half 
turn to the left. . . . March!” 

This drill under fire lasts half an hour. The 
shadows grow more dense around the stupefied men. 
Despite the bullets no one has been wounded, but 
several are trembling. 

We leave the woodland road where we have been 
advancing by fours, and take a footpath along which 
we travel at first two abreast, and then in single file. 
It has become very dark. I cannot see the man 
ahead, and in order not to stray I cling to one of his 
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straps. Frequently we find the way blocked by the 
trunks of the trees that have been mowed down by 
the shells. We have to climb over or under them. 
The roots trip us, the branches slap our faces or 
strike the rifle barrels as we pass. On... on— 
in the darkness and silence. No sound save the 
stifled plaint of the dead leaves we crush, the whis- 
tling bullets, the grinding shells; no light save the 
green and yellow flare of the explosions. 

The fantastic march lasts two hours. Now and 
again, our line is broken; but thanks to our acute 
sense of hearing, the fracture is repaired. Sud- 
denly, through the branches, close to the ground, I 
think I see heads. The column stops, and I bend 
over, kneel, and peer. The heads are in the 
trenches of our comrades of the third line. 

Perhaps for the thirtieth time we start again. 
The mowed trees and the shell-holes become more 
numerous. The night lightens. We pass the sec- 
ond line; we reach the first trenches. The men 
who have been holding them creep out; and we 
glide in. The relief has been carried out. Near 
as the enemy is, he has heard nothing. 


KCK OK 


I settle myself. Contrary to custom I take off 
my knapsack. My comrades do the same, for the 
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coming up march has been exhausting. Long min- 
utes pass. All at once, on my left, in the silence, a 
voice is heard, odd, dry, low, burning, monotonous, 
growing steadily louder. At first I don’t hear well, 
but soon I recognize the same word, or rather the 
beginning of the same word repeated mechanically 
and rapidly by the lips of a man whose brain has 
turned. 

“Assass . . . assasS .. . assasS ... 

The voice rises clearer in the night. 

“I demand passive obedience . . . council of 
_war. ... Dll smash your head. . . . Do you see 
the cowards? ... Ah! Cowards, you are all 
against one man! ... Halt! Halt! Halt!” 

The voice lowers; then becomes louder than ever. 

“You are all yellow . . . yellow! Do you see? 
Do you see who is coming across the water? Ass- 
assi. 2. assass.. ./assass/.. .” 

One of our poor comrades has not been able to 
bear up under the anguish we have so long under- 
gone. The shock has been too much for him, and 
his voice continues to fill the forest. 

“You are all yellow... you are all yel- 
fOWe 3 

I wish to quiet him, but he rises and yells: 

“Forward! Forward! Forward!” 

The enemy, roused by the noise, anticipates a 
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surprise attack and fires. We throw ourselves on 
the man, we hold him down by the wrists and the 
ankles. He twists, raises his neck, tosses his head 
so violently that his cheeks, striking the ground 
alternately, make a noise that can be heard above 
the fusillade. Having no ropes, we tie the hands 
and feet of the maniac with knapsack straps, and 
while we fire at the enemy over the top of the para- 
pet, he lies at the bottom of the trench, his body 
shaken by long jolts, his cheeks bruising themselves 
against the earth; he pants; he weakens; but retains 
enough breath to keep on crying: 


““Assass ... assasS... assasS... 


THE SAP 


October 10, 7 o’clock. 

It has rained for forty hours. All night, with- 
out stopping, the downpour has kept up, steadily 
and monotonously. A dirty grey day is rising over 
the trees like the head of a filthy infant who has 
been weeping. We are chilled; the rain has pene- 
trated cap and garments; overcoat, vest, and shirt 
are like a sponge. The water rolls down my back 
and over my skin. There are twelve inches of it 
inthe trench. We are hungry; yesterday they gave 
each man a piece of meat that I have kept by pre- 
caution on my bag. 
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The voice of the Sergeant-Major: 

“I need twenty men. Leave your knapsacks. 
Take your tools. Gather in five minutes.” 

With nineteen comrades I jump out of our 
“bath.” We leave one after the other, weapon in 
hand, tool on shoulder. 

We follow a path with frequent elbows; we cross 
networks of wire, and arrive at a kind of under.’ 
ground redoubt occupied by a detachment of engi- 
neers. There we are given implements for the 
work of excavation; we examine the charging of our 
rifles, and, in company with a few sappers who have 
been added to the party: “Forward!” Beyond 
the redoubt the path deepens; we slide along it, 
backs bent, taking at a bound certain unprotected 
places, and finally reach the end, eighty yards from 
the enemy. 

It rains. The communicating trench where we 
are put to work has been opened through extremely 
compact white potter’s clay streaked with layers 
of silex. The bottom is covered with muddy water, 
or rather with liquid mud. The pounding, stamp- 
ing, digging men keep it stirred up, and the rain 
adds to the sauce beneath which, near me, three 
soldiers of the 7th lie half buried. The connecting 
trench is so narrow that the bags on my hips scrape 


the banks. Around us the trees and brambles drip 
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with rain. The German trenches are opposite, but 
invisible despite the short distance. Enemy sharp- 
shooters are concealed in the trees; their uniforms 
blend with the foliage; I guess where they are from 
the reports of their Mannlichers. 

At intervals of two yards we begin to work, in 
silence, and doubled over. The picks strike; the 
shovels scrape; the clay falls on the embankment. 
Above our heads shells pass, of all sizes and at all 
speeds. The French shells burst a hundred yards 
away, over the German trenches; the German shells 
fall behind us on the French trenches. By the 
sound I count more than eight different kinds of 
projectiles. The working men do not seem to hear; 
they have grown accustomed to this sort of music, 
and besides they know that what passes over will 
not hurt them. 

It rains. The work is terribly hard. The clay 
is thick; the picks are blunted against the silex and 
make little impression on the tight earth; progress 
is slow. For two hours we have been labouring. 
Our backs are almost broken. With the large im- 
plements, the broad shovels and the long picks of 
the engineers, there is little need to bend over; but 
the handle of our infantry tool, our small “pick- 
shovel,” is so short that we nearly break ourselves 
in two in order to reach the ground. Mud half 
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an inch thick covers the backs of my hands and the 
palms are bleeding. I have had enough; I 
straighten up and relax. 

oBgss *) Buss sor% Bzss..).,.’” “Three: bul: 
lets sing by my ears; my képi tumbles outside the 
trench. Very well! So much the worse! I kneel 
in the mud. My right knee seems to be held in a 
cold and hard sheath. I dig furiously. The - 
deeper the hole is made, the more my friends and I 
will be sheltered. My neighbour on the right, a 
young Parisian sapper, seems feverish. To the 
left, Hallez exhibits imperturbable coolness. It 
rains. 

My right knee is paralysed. It is the turn of 
the left knee to take its mud bath. 


8:30. 


I still dig; now with both knees in the earth. 
The enemy’s fire becomes more intense. They are 
beginning to worry. Bullets shiver above our 
heads; the bombardment resounds on our right, on 
our left, before us; bit by bit the trench grows 
deeper and the embankment higher. It rains. 


9 o'clock. 


We are hungry. We have had nothing to eat 
since yesterday evening. The damp cold of our 
garments benumbs our limbs; our weariness in- 
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creases. Squatted in the mud, with my left hand 
I shove on my little shovel the pieces I wrest from 
the wall. A shell passes over and explodes a short 
distance away; then another in front and a third be- 
hind, both nearer than the first. They have found 
our range. We stop work and regard one another 
in silence. All the veterans understand; there is 
nothing to do but hold out as long as possible. 
Mechanically, before taking up again his imple- 
ment, one of my neighbours lights a cigarette. 


10 o’clock. 

The ring of German fire tightens. The pro- 
jectiles are falling nearer and nearer the trench. 
We work. 

After two o’clock, we have death with us. She 
plays with us, grazes us, goes away, comes back 
again, jumps to the right, growls behind us, rises 
up before us. Bombs and shells explode against 
our trench. At-the sound of the hissing, teeth 
tighten, trembling heads are drawn between 
hunched shoulders, bodies flatten close to the 
earth. We try to guess by listening the probable 
spot of fall. My pick-shovel is against the nap of 
my neck when the explosion comes. I feel as if I 
am being cut with a scythe. A gust of wind passes 
over us. Then we slowly rise in the smoke and 
again go about our task. 
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How sad this death that threatens us seems! The 
sense of our individual impotence is heartrending. 
How is it possible to struggle against sovereign 
matter, against the tearing force that, mechanically, 
in a second, may scatter our bodies in tatters! 
This is not the kind of war we dreamed of in Aug- 
ust; the war of song, and of exaltation in the bright 
sunshine! We had hoped for epic battles and 
now we are going to die, pounded by scraps of 
iron hurled by an invisible hand; at the bottom 
of a hole; in the mud! 

2:45. 

The latest bombs almost reach us. This time it 
is the end. To my right a foot soldier whom I do 
not know is on his knees, his elbows dug into his 
sides, his hands shrivelled close to his mouth. I 
have the impression of having seen him somewhere 
before. I try to think; and suddenly recall, in 
“The Last Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel, in the 
lower right hand corner of the picture, a damnéd 
soul, shrunken with fear, being carried away by a 
demon. All the others are quite calm, except my 
neighbour on the right, the little bridge-sapper, a 
Parisian about twenty-five years old, who arrived 
three days ago. He is so white that all his blood 
seems to have rushed to his heart; and his open, 
hanging hands are shaken by a trembling so rapid 
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that I can hardly see his fingers. He fumbles in 
his pocket and draws out his knife. I look at him, 
and he says simply to me: 

“T can’t stand it any longer. It is too much!” 

Involuntarily I smile as I answer him. 

“Old man; you are in too much of a hurry. Just 
wait five minutes more. You will probably be 
saved the bother of killing yourself!” 


3 o'clock. 


Now my thoughts whirl, whipped by the waves of 
burning air that sweep us. Fragments of songs, 
insignificant incidents, hopes, far off visions, cruel 
memories that I had believed for ever put to sleep, 
surge in my head like air bubbles. Without reason 
or cohesion they dance through my brain. Nowa 
sentence; now the snatch of a refrain. At this sec- 
ond it is: 

Quand un militai . . . re 


S’en va-t-a la gue . . rre 
Il embrasse sa mére.t 


And what if he has no mother? . . . Then in the 
smoke, the squall of explosions, and the shower of 
pebbles, I am thinking of some one I accuse of 
dyeing the hair, and who replies: “TI am not dye- 
ing it. I am simply restoring it to its natural 
colour.” 


1 When a soldier goes to war he embraces his mother. 
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A long, thin, sorrowful-looking pedant is saying 
to me in an acid tone: ‘Monsieur, you have for- 
gotten in your lesson to give the date of Abodrites’ 
conversion to Christianity. That is excellent, Mon- 
sieur! You have also forgotten the date of the es- 
tablishment of the bishopric of Havelberg, Mon- 
sieur.” 

A bomb bursts, mowing down a tree two yards 
away; it falls amid the frightful hurricane. It is 
death! “Blessed be thou, O Lord! for our sister 
death!” 

And now all my thoughts revolve about poor 
Assisi; his reposing image on the verge of the tomb 
attracts me, and the verse of the Chant of the Sun 
quiver on my lips: “Praise be to thee, O Lord; 
for all who pardon their enemies! Blessed those 
who persevere in peace!” Then it is the reply of 
the doctor of Arezzo: “You can still live until 
the end of September or the beginning of October.” 

I am very calm; in full control of myself; and 
it is at this exact moment that my being feels a 
terrible revolt. “Oh, stupid and brutal force; mis- 
erable force, mad force, I hate you; I despise you! 
You are nothing! Youcannotharmme! You are 
going to kill me, but what will that prove? You 
shall not overwhelm me! Others already have my 
heart and my soul; and if you crush me, my spirit 
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will break you! You are nothing! Kindness and 
charity alone count in this world. I will be good. 
I have suffered too much. I have seen too much 
suffering. I have made too many suffer. I will 
be good. I swear it. Henceforth all my life will 
be good.” Then, in the awful tumult, the earth 
opens; I am swept by a frightful blast; I feel a 
shock in my forehead, a shock in my loins; a flame 
passes before my eyes. I fall; and know no more. 


Se co et 


The cold rain lashing my face wakes me. I am 
stretched out on my left side in the mud, and a 
stream of warm blood is running down my cheek 
from my forehead. With my right eye, as through 
a veil, I see, on the white and sticky ground, a great 
red stain. 

There is, at once, a sensation of power, and a 
feeling of infinite tenderness. Tears come to my 
eyes. Despite the falling bombs, the whistling bul- 
lets, and the dead and wounded lying around me, I 
am perfectly happy. For an indefinite time I have 
forgotten everything. I feel no physical pain. I 
look at the blood steadily dripping from my fore- 
head to the ground, and as each drop falls, I am 
conscious of a closer communion between the earth 
and me. 
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Until August, I had thought I loved my coun- 
try. But it is so easy to love her in times of peace. 
There is no real love without pain. Never in my 
life have I felt that I truly loved unless I shared 
a part of the past or present suffering of the loved 
one. Now, in a flash, I see again the point of the 
Isle of Saint-Louis, the red and green lights of the 
boats gleaming on the dark waters of the Seine, 
and leaning against the parapet, a little child weep- 
ing over an unhappy life that is not his own. J am 
happy in my suffering; because I have faith that 
others, thanks to me, will be spared suffering, or 
will suffer less. Here below, every sorrow buys 
a joy. Iam happy because I have faith that these 
hours that bring affliction to my body will spare 
France a few seconds of agony, and because I am 
at last sure that I love her, since I suffer for her, 
and share her suffering. 

My soul is whetted. The moments of sublime 
pain are like twenty years of spiritual life. It 
seems as if I am grasping the essence of France; 
her history and poetry; her music and her art. The 
intimacy makes me love her the more. I feel as if 
I am reading thousands of her pages, listening to a 
hundred of her authors, surveying her statues and 
her canvases, thrilling to her oldest songs. Knap- 
sack on back I am tramping over her countryside, 
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in company with friends of whose fate I] am igno- 
rant. It is a divine revelation, long ardently de- 
sired, that bursts suddenly and simply before my 
burning eyes, as, lying at the bottom of a miry 
ditch, my heart swelling with love and cheerful- 
ness, I weep joyously because my blood is flowing 
on the ground. 


THE RELIEF POST 


Night has come. Stretched out in the first line 
trench to which my comrades have dragged me, I 
have abandoned neither my shovel nor my rifle. It 
rains, and in spite of the fact that they placed my 
knapsack under me, my body is soaking in the icy 
water. ‘The rain trickles through the branches of 
our “roof.” 7 

Coutellier and Moulin give me a drop of brandy 
and a swallow of coffee. I lie still, in a state of 
semi-consciousness. Hours pass. I am neither 
awake nor asleep. My environment seems to be 
constricting, like a great round sheet of paper 
when the edges are lighted. I hear near-by voices, 
but I lack the strength to make a move. ‘Then, to 
the right, at the end of the trench, I hear the guarded 
voice of Journaux, our section chief: “Attention! 
They are about to attack! Fix bayonets! At the 
captain’s whistle, up, and forward!” 
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Instinctively, I try to obey; but it is too great an 
effort; my strength fails me; and the dawn will find 
me with my hand contracted round my half-drawn 
bayonet. 

About two o’clock in the morning I regain a 
little consciousness. I am shivering. The cold 
burns me. I feel a sharp pain in the right side of 
my breast. I am weaker. I stiffen up. I want 
tocall. Iamalone. The cold increases. A slow, 
sly numbness creeps over me. My hands stiffen in 
the mud. I am alone in the heavy night, in a 
silence broken only by the sound of the shells and 
bullets, and the wails of the wounded. I am so 
cold that I no longer tremble. 

Towards six o’clock my comrades return, muddy, 
soaked, and famished. At eight the captain gath- 
ers the wounded. Gerard examines us one after 
another, writing our names and the nature of the 
wound on a sheet of note paper. At half-past eight 
we are started for the relief post. 

The men in the firing trenches we pass look at 
us enviously. After these fearful days and more 
fearful nights, after having endured every bodily 
agony and mental strain, these men, whose courage, 
coolness, and spirit of sacrifice can never be enough 
praised, shiver in their dark holes at the passing of 
our sad procession. They envy us. How they 
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would like to take our places, for then they would 
have a chance of seeing home and loved ones. One 
man whom I know by sight, but whose name I 
know no more than he knows mine, says to me in 
a compassionate tone: “Don’t worry, old man! 
You are lucky. You are wounded. Some are 
dead. There is Rigollet; there is Rénard; there 
is Duval; there is ...”; and he adds my own 
name. I should like to protest, but I am so weary, 
and he is so sure that I am dead. 


* OK 


Sunshine floods the forest. We follow a narrow 
footpath winding through the trees under the tele- 
phone wire. We meet Lieutenant Dumas, of the 
old 9th, known for his audacity, gaiety and pride. 
In his hand is the sabre with the green tasselled 
sword knot that he took from a German officer. 
He recognizes me, laughs at my blood-besmeared 
countenance, and says: “You need a wash.” 

We reach the regimental commanding post at 
the crossing of the Calonne trench and the broad 
road to Mouilly. We hear the purring of a motor, 
high in the sky. Shells whistle and burst in the 
woods ranging from left to right. The bearers 
spread out their bloody stretchers to the sun. The 
docile herd of wounded waits at the foot of the 
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trees. An artillery gunner of the 25th has had the 
top of his’ head laid open by a scrap of shell. The 
blood has formed in a starry circle around the 
wound. Another man, who has been hit in the 
loins, is half supporting himself on his shaking 
legs, two comrades helping to hold him up by the 
arms, while a third winds the bandage round his 
naked stomach. The eyelids of the wounded man 
are closed, his lips are tightened, and his furrowed 
face has an indescribable greenish, yellowish, ashy 
look. A tall foot soldier, built like a Hercules, 
stricken with pneumonia, rattles softly leaning 
against a tree trunk, and the sight of him recalls to 
my mind the memory of a German soldier I saw 
one day killed by a bullet, tumbled over backwards, 
his hands clutching the grass, his face bloody, his 
eyes stark, and his tongue lolling out. 
sae 


After being examined and bandaged we start for 
the relief post. We are stretched on a long hay 
cart, consisting of a few planks, four wheels, and 
two pair of steps—just like the van we met on the 
road at the time of our night arrival in the sector. 
Slowly, at the usual gait pace of the old horse with 
protruding flanks, the vehicle descends the white 
road which turns when the hollow of the valley is 
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reached. We jolt when we strike the muddy ruts; 
the loose hoops of the wheels dance like rattling old 
iron, the brake-shoes, worked from the rear by a 
lever like that of a vise, grind at regular intervals; 
the wounded men sigh, growl, or swear; while the 
bayonet scabbards clatter against the jolting planks. 

In places the road has been torn up by shells, 
and the fields are sown with enormous holes. The 
greasy black earth spouts from these gaping fun- 
nels, these dark wounds that rend the green mead- 
ows. Never, in any war, has the soil so suffered; 
the earth is the grievously wounded one. This 
year the iron kills in such a manner that it takes 
care to prepare the grave of its victims, and among 
the holes that I see there are some so large that 
the bodies of five horses could easily be buried in 
them. 

It is an autumn so soft and balmy that it seems 
as if I had never lived in so beautiful a season. 
The sun glosses the variegated leafage. The sky 
is blue, with whitish clouds streaking the horizon, 
and through old habit, despite my dimmed vision, 
I force myself to study the values of sepias and 
ultra-marines that a painter would use in reproduc: 
ing the scene on canvas. A battery, hidden in the 
woods to our right, suddenly lets loose a test fire, 
and the waves of sound passing over our heads are 
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so distinct, that, instinctively, I raise my eyes to 
watch them, as one watches the circles made by a 
stone thrown in the water. Knapsack straps, car- 
tridge belts, broken wheels, and empty food cases 
litter the road, and as the bodies of men and horses 
lie still unburied, the wind wafts to us the stench 
of the corpses. 


THE AMBULANCE 


Here is Mouilly and its hillside church. 

The bell is tolling for Vespers. It is Sunday. 

We are dumped out before a stable, and laid on 
straw in the shadow. A sun ray, streaking through 
a crack in the stable door, forms at our feet a circle 
of light in which the flies buzz. From the church 
windows comes the sound of singing. It is Sun- 
day. A child’s voice, a man’s voice, complaints, 
the voices of cannon and machine guns, mingle to- 
gether. A young soldier with a shrapnel wound 
in the back asks me for a cigarette. On my left 
a foot soldier whimpers softly. He has a bullet 
through the shoulder and can neither lie down nor 
sit up. I help him; I comfort him; and while I 
talk to him of the delights of the hospital, of the 
bed, and the white sheets, and of his family that 
he will see again, there is a warm breath against 
my neck. A horse has come up to us, bent his 
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head sniffing us softly, and I hear the intake of his 
nostrils and the switching of his tail against his 
flanks and the side of the stall. 

Weare shifted from the tin to the hall of a big 
house in the western end of the village. In front 
are sheafs of loose wheat; to the right a door opens 
into a little garden; and at the farther end of the 
hall a fire blazes on a slab of the 18th century. 
Here and there eider down pillows are scattered, 
and bruised bodies are stretched in the twilight. 
Before the hearth where floor and window shingles 
are burning, several able-bodied wounded are work- 
ing; one melts the grease, another prepares the fry 
for the pan, a third boils the soup. After eating, 
they stretch out in their turn. 

Now, the flames flicker less brightly; the poor 
smoking clothes are beginning to dry; across the 
damp shadows spotted with white bandages there 
is a low murmur of complaint. Some, exhausted, 
sleep heavily, and their breaths whistle in the straw; 
others snore; others, sleeping with their mouths 
open, rumble in their throats; others talk their 
dreams; others suffer and groan. How much mis- 
ery there is within these walls! What a place for 
a meditation on death! 
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I cannot sleep. My inert body is heaped on the 
straw, and, mechanically, I pluck grains of wheat 
which I eat one by one. I cannot sleep, but during 
the endless hours of this night, passed among those 
who have escaped death, listening to the growling 
cannon, and watching the dying of the embers, I 
read in my heart the mournful religion of war. 

War, you imply an act of faith and of renuncia- 
tion; you demand that those faithful to you break 
with the world.t| You wish them isolated, torn 
from the ties of love, interest and pride. You de- 
mand of them the triple vow of obedience, poverty, 
and sacrifice. War, we have been bent to your 
service; and while we still live you have made of 
us creatures as passively obedient as corpses. 
War, we have sacrificed everything for you, our 
wives and our families; and our hearts; and, above 
all, the spirit of which we were so proud. War, to 
obey your laws, we have submitted to humiliations, 
to mortifications, to suffering; formerly we com- 
manded, and now we are slaves; we used to sleep, 
and eat, and talk at our pleasure; now all our life 
is waking, fasting, and silence. We are, through 
obligation, poor, equal, and chaste; we struggle 
against the cold, the mud, against the shells; we re- 


1Jt must be remembered that when these lines were written 
there was no provision for permissions of leave, and communica- 
tion with the men at the front was slow and difficult. 
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ceive the discipline of bullets; the idea of death 
is in our spirit every hour of the day; like the 
Trappists, we bury our dead brothers, and, in dig- 
ging our trenches, we dig our own tombs. O 
War, from whom we learn without wishing to, the 
goodness and the horror of strength, you are full 
of sadnesses, of grandeurs, of supreme joys and 
bitter despairs; you are a burning proof that kills 
or regenerates; men made new are turned out of 
your crucible, and you work their salvation, since 
by their sacrifice they redeem their brothers who 
do not fight, the disasters of their fathers, the help- 
lessness of the weak, and the faults of the dead. 
War: you are the Flaming Crucible! 
7K OK OK 


PART III 
IN FLANDERS 


SECOND departure. The monotonous rolling of 
the wheels suggests memories; a great wooden 
building, the evacuation hospital of Neufchatel; 
then Vitré, a little town, Breton for the French, and 
French for the Bretons. . . . White sheets... . 
The delicious impression of sinking into a bed. 
- - » Devotion. ... A watchful kindness that 
makes one almost pleased at having been wounded. 
. - . Then convalescence ... the friends who 
have been hit at the same time that you were; 
gardens . . . a little church that is very humble 
and commonplace, and cold in the evenings with 
its poor light, but where devout souls can really 
pray; the town with its old chateau and its towers, 
and its ancient houses, all unknown to me yesterday, 
but now precious to its very stones, hallowed by my 
suffering and my joy. 

And I think: “How this war broadens life.” 
At first, above all, it brought to me Champagne, 


Lorraine, Brittany; tomorrow it will show me 
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Flanders! In a social way it has thrown me in con- 
tact with peasants, and with workmen. Death, al- 
ways the great leveller, has bound us, one to an- 
other. Personally, it has made me dig into my- 
self; to know myself better, and the same deathly 
threat has torn from my spirit more than one long 
cherished illusion. Historically even, thanks to 
war, I have better understood the events of the 
past; they have been illuminated by the fires of the 
present. I owe it, whatever happens, a great 
knowledge of the world, of my fellow men, and of 
myself. 


THE ROAD 


It is four o’clock and the day is dark. Heavy 
grey clouds obscure the heavens. To the north- 
west, above the near-by sea, a thin light stretches 
like a red bar. To our right, the motionless arms 
of awind mill. Here and there low Flemish houses 
lining the road. A lamp glitters in a window; then 
another. Night falls. 

Before us the tall tower of Hondschoote appears 
through the skeletons of the trees. It is there that 
the regiment is to rest, and the thought of the com- 
fortable straw spurs the men bent under their knap- 
sacks, covered with sweat despite the cold, suffer- 
ing from the cutting tug of the rifle straps. 
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There is no talking; every man conserving his 
strength for the final effort. A confused vibration, 
made up of a thousand sounds, rises from the 
marching column. Feet striking the mud make a 
noise that varies according to the weariness of the 
man, the weight of his burden, his place in the 
column, the pebbles, and the thickness of the mud 
itself. A general impression of pitchy, dragging 
softness. There is the noise of suction every time 
one of a thousand soles leaves the mud. A sound 
of juicy crunching as a thousand soles sink in, a 
dead sound when a man trips over a stone, a weary 
scraping when the bruised feet can hardly drag 


along. 
ae Prk 


~ Block pavement takes the place of the crushed 
stone road and the footsteps of the regiment ring 
more clearly. Mingled with the tramp are the 
clicking of cartridges in the belts, the jingling of 
the bow] chains, the clashing of the water-bottles 
against the rifle barrels, and the light rubbing of 
the bayonets against the knuckles. Behind us the 
cannon rumble. Motor cars bearing food, scream, 
pass, and spatter mud, forcing us to step away into 
the side ditches. To right and left are fields bi- 
sected by canals. 

We pass a group of resting Zouaves with grey- 
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blue caps and brown velvet trousers; a dairy man 
driving a wagon filled with bottles; tow-headed, 
chubby-faced children playing in the drizzle, 
women dressed in black standing on the thresholds 
and talking in the shadows; and brick chimneys 
belching smoke that gives a poetic touch to the 
dwarf-like habitations. We who march exhale suf- 
fering; and we feel that we are moving through 
an atmosphere of muddy and bloody sadness. 

“How fine war is!” says Herbin. “And how gay 
it is! You see the country; you have distractions; 
you are observed by the people; you are well re- 
ceived.” 

“Don’t rattle on that way, Nenesse,” says Renaut. 

But Herbin, in a burst of sudden rage, yells: 

“Shut up, ugly face! You must always put your 
oarin! If I had, like you, a face to sink the wheels 
of a hearse, I would try to hide it!” 

Renaut, startled by the brusque attack, looks un- 
easily at Herbin, but the latter continues: 

“Yes. Look at me with your fried perch eyes! 
A fine mess, you are! Do you know where they 
send pills of your kind? To the station . . . at 
the end of the quay!” 

Herbin calms down and there is once more si- 
lence in the section. . . . The section, the com- 
pany, the battalion! Anonymous groups; stones 
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that invisible hands are using for the great monu- 
ment they are erecting to France and the world. 

In the half-dreamy state in which we march, a 
memory takes possession of my mind. I seem to 
see on other roads of the past another anonymous 
crowd like ours, but less organized, and unarmed. 
Thousands of men, women, and children, harnessed 
to chariots loaded with heavy stones, wood, and 
wheat, and dragging them to Chartres, where, after 
successive disasters, the vast anonymous cathedral 
is being built. They have come from everywhere, 
from Normandy and all over France, and they be- 
long to all classes. There are clerks and shop- 
keepers, and even nobles, who toil like beasts of 
burden by the side of poor peasants of Brittany. 
Those who on account of age or infirmities are un- 
able to share in the labour, give their money for 
the sacred work. And all of them, forgetting their 
quarrels, and their griefs, and their jealousies, and 
their ambitions, and their pride, are united by an 
ardour that makes them one soul; that spurs their 
efforts; sustains them in weakness; and raises them 
up when they fall in the muddy road. On this im- 
mense crowd, despite its fervour, rests such a silence 
ihat there is not a word or a whisper to be heard. 
And all this great supply of wood and stone that is 
brought by anonymous hands is handled in turn 
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by anonymous architects, and masons, and sculp- 
tors. And little by little, the church rises, anony- 
mous, but great of soul, and is built up from the 
earth to the uttermost tip of its spires by universal 
will and universal service. Thousands of people 
whose names no one will ever know created the 
edifice. Many of them fell exhausted on the road- 
side, but died happy in having given-their strength 
and their hearts to the great poem of stone. 

And we also carry our burden. 

Thousands of men come from all corners of 
France and of whom no one will ever speak; we 
have, for the time being, forgotten our quarrels and 
our ambitions, and we shall force ourselves to for- 
get even our torments in order that we may fulfil 
our exhausting task. 

For this war, on both sides, is above all the work 
of the unknown soldier. Never in the history of 
the world has the mean value of the masses been 
so high. It was the anonymous Christian who 
wrought the marvellous constructions of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth centuries; it is the anonymous sol- 
dier who supplies the superhuman effort of the war 
of the Twentieth. Here are mingled all classes as 
well as all soils; every one brings, unconsciously 
perhaps, the very best of himself to the work of 
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war, and those who fall immortalize the sublime 
anonymous poem of suffering, courage, and hope. 


THE TELEPHONE 


Behind us the vast plain stretches, criss-crossed 
by hedges and ditches, strewn with trees, and 
marked by churches. In places the flat, raked earth 
seems like a great lawn prepared for a sowing of 
grass. The falling rain is so strained that it is like 
floating mist. The long straight road is lined by 
trees. This is the kingdom of water more than 
the kingdom of fire; everywhere is felt water’s sly 
threat. It spreads its grey mirror over countless 
lakes from the middle of which rise’the low, lonely, 
thatched or red-tiled roofed houses. Trunks of 
willow trees mark in places the submerged bed of 
drainage trenches. At the edge of the spacious 
table, six miles off, rise dark church steeples. 
Above our heads the sea gulls spread their wings. 
At times they seem almost motionless. ‘Their cries 
are carried by the sea wind that sweeps the plain. 
They turn about in the air that cradles them, and 
softly fly out over the channel. 

uur ae 4 


The Zouaves are returning to the trenches. 
Their leader, Colonel Capdepont, watches them 
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through his clear and piercing eyes. His fine face 
wears a kindly but rather sad expression. He is 
one of those men who judge in a second and at 
one glance. In a word, he is a born leader. 

He looks at the men he loves, the youngsters of 
the last class called to the colours, and the tanned 
and weather-beaten veterans, scarred to the hollow 
eyes. It is a touching review of a band that is 
returning yonder in the course of which every man 
is asking: “Who will the dead be?” 

In four battalions of eight hundred and fifty men 
apiece the 6th Zouaves march past; three thousand 
five hundred rifles. But here is the lst Zouaves, 
decimated by the battles at , where three thou- 
sand two hundred fell in taking German trenches 
that the rising inundation would have won for us 
a week later. The battalions number only five hun- 
dred and fifty men, 115 to 130 to a company, a 
company shortage of 40 rifles. The reserve sta- 
tion at St. Denis, depleted by successive demands, 
has not been able to fill the gaps. And the Chief 
thinks of the sacrifice as pure waste, and of the day 
at Ypres, when, after only ten minutes’ preliminary 
artillery fire, these lions led by a jackass were sent 
charging against the German intrenchments. 

The men advance briskly, despite the rain, the 
weather, the weight of the knapsack, and the enemy. 
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The last company passes, and there is the sound 
of mules carrying machine guns, and the rumbling 
of wagons deadened by the mud. 


Ke 


The Zouaves in the trenches prepare for the or- 
dered attack. At exactly six o’clock, they move 
forward, cross the zone swept by the infantry fire, 
jump into the enemy trench, clean it out, and estab- 
lish themselves there. In his post of command the 
colonel follows the battle by telephone. 

“Hello, Colonel!” says the connecting officer 
who speaks from the first line. “The enemy trench 
is taken.” 

“Very good. How many men are needed to hold 
ite 

“About a company and a half; three hundred 
men.” 

“Very good. Immediately dig a path to the 
taken trench joining it to our trenches. Hasten! 
Work hard in order to be ready for the morning 
when the counter attack will come.” 

The telephone is silent. Down there in the first 
line the Zouaves are swinging their picks under a 
rain of bullets and shells. The night has fallen so 
dense that they are unable to see one another. In 
the forward trench their comrades are firing at the 
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repulsed enemy. Their munitions are getting low. 
It is necessary to join them. Two hours pass. 

“Hello, is the path advancing?” 

“Yes, Colonel, but it is hard work.” 

“How much time do you still need to reach 
them?” 

“Six hours, Colonel.” 

“That is a good deal. Very well. Go at it. 
Yes? The roots interfere? I know. But you 
must get there, you understand.” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 
~ “Have they still munitions,” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

“Try to send them some one in order to let them 
know that we are coming and to find out what they 
need.” 

“Impossible, Colonel. We have already tried 
to communicate with them. Three men have fallen 
attempting the task. The fire is terrible.” 


* * 


In the shadow of his post the anxious colonel 
waits. He knows the ground; he understands the 
difficulties that confront the Zouaves in trying to 
dig through the rooty soil in the blackness of the 
night. He trembles for the three hundred unfortu- 
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nate conquerors who are defending bitterly their 
conquest, but who will soon be disarmed unless 
food can be conveyed to them. At the coming of 
dawn they will be drowned by waves of the enemy. 
It is mathematically certain. Will the path be 
ready in time? 

He rages with impatience. Twenty times he 
wishes to unhook the receiver but restrains himself. 
The earth trembles under the big shells. The can- 
dle that throws a dim light about the post flickers 
at every shock. He feels that his men are being 
killed one after the other, and that he can do noth- 
ing to help them, and that even the earth is defend- 
ing itself against the workers. That is bad. He 
must know. 

“Hello. Where are you now?” 

“Colonel; it was too dark. We gave the path a 
wrong direction. We were going right into a part 
of the trench still occupied by the enemy.” 

“Then you will not be ready by the morning?” 

“No, Colonel. Besides we are making hardly 
any progress. It is not six hours that we need to 
reach them; it is two days.” 

There isa long silence. The colonel asks: 

“Do you still hear them?” 

“Yes; they are firing, but their munitions must 
be nearly exhausted. They are being attacked by 
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grenades and bombs. Fully half their number 
must be on the ground.” 
“Keep me informed, but continue working!” 


x KX OK 


The morning is here. 

His children he loves so well are about to die. 

The enemy bombards violently. Shells burst 
above the commanding post and shatter the earthy 
roof. 

There is a ringing at the telephone. 

“Hello, Colonel; the enemy is counter attack- 
ing.” 

“Very good; I will call for a barrage.” .. . 

“Hello. The artillery? Hello. This is the 
7th Brigade. Hello. Why the devil don’t you an- 
swer? Hello. Artillery!” 

No response. The wire is cut. The batteries 
are six kilometres away. All effort is useless. 
Stupefaction! 

At last, from his dark hole, the leader calls the 
connecting officer. 

“Hello!” 

‘Hello, Colonel, . . . .” 

The sentence is broken. Not a word more comes 
over the wire. The officer, in his turn, has fallen. 
Bombs burst on the desperately resisting first line; 
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confused cries are heard. The colonel is like a 
blind man near Hell. 


It is now broad daylight. The counter attack of 
the enemy has been broken; but of the three hun- 
dred men who, the evening before, seized the Ger- 
man trench, only four have returned. 


THE GREAT DUNE 
Friday, January 29. 

They are fighting on the sands. 

When we march, our feet sink into the soft 
dunes. When we lie down, the wind blows the 
sand over us. It is white sand, where it has not 
been stained with blood, and mingled with it are 
yellow or black pebbles, and bits of brick and silex. 
It flutters, whirls, gets in our eyes and ears, and 
the mechanism of our rifles, grits in our teeth, fills 
up foot prints, and from time to time, in a lull in 
the storm of bullets and shells, I can hear it rustling 
against the tufts of stiff grass that jut from the soil. 

The sea is on our left. It stretches, a green-grey 
line on the horizon, and the water’s edge is fringed 
by the waves that foam and break. The beach is 
strewn with star-fish, and sea-shells of many col- 


ours. 
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To our right is Nieuport, surrounded by water. 
The ruined streets still cross one another at right 
angles. All the drainage canals from the north- 
east, the east, the south, and the southeast converge 
there. There are the shipping basin, and the oyster 
beds; and ahead of us are Lombaertzyde, Westende, 
and, farther to the left, the lighthouse and the 
fringing dunes. 

And above the tumult of the cannon, the roaring 
of the waves, and the crying of the wind, there rises 
another sound; the sharpshooters of the Morocco 
brigade are charging. Their bayonets gleam as 
they dash forward towards the Great Dune. Faces 
are aflame with the love of battle. There are tawny 
Semitic heads with huge noses, and mongrel negro 
features with flat noses. The saffron-yellow tur- 
bans contrast oddly with the grey-blue helmets turn- 
ing green. The rusty scabbards of their bayonets 
clank against their velvet-trimmed trousers as they 
hurl themselves savagely towards the foe. 


THE BATTLE ON THE SEA 


Black hulls, plumed with thin or heavy smoke, 
sweep over the sea. They watch the enemy tor- 
pedo boats while the trawlers, hunting for sub- 
marines, slowly go and come, like harvesters in a 
field. Their maneuvres lighten for us the hours of 
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waiting; and while mounting our monotonous 
guard, we are keen for the moment when the ar- 
moured masses spring forward to the hunt. 

The near-by sea, an all-powerful queen whose 
breath blows on us, beats against the dune. Vast 
and grey, she seems to rise in a gentle slope towards 
the horizon, and, lying on the sand, I note her crash 
against the fragile and shifting white hill upon 
which men are killing one another. 

She is there; quite near, infinitely sad, and yet 
the source of life. She holds the world in her em- 
brace, and her breast rises and falls under the in- 
fluence of distant planets. Her light breath makes 
the earth where we are fighting shiver and when she 
swells her great voice, when, with a dull roar, she 
hurls against the shore the weight of her foam- 
crested waves, all the uncertain, shifting dune 
trembles to its base, and crumbles away to the 
south or east. 

Although her limitless force seems calmed for 
an instant, the sight of her fills me with such a 
sense of weight, of mass, and of movement, that she 
appears as the supreme expression of power here 
below. How feeble these sand mole hills must 
seem to her who formerly covered continents where 
today mountains rise five miles in the sky! A 
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wave a little higher than the rest sweeps over us. 
Yet she spares us in her contempt; she spares us 
that we may use the strength we possess to kill one 
another on the land as we kill one another on her 
waves. 

The sentiment is so strong that a kind of prayer 
rises to my lips: “O Sea, thou whose carpet be- 
hind the white wall of the dune fascinates me, be 
kind to my brothers out there on the ships! 

“Swiftly, they course on thy grey breast, and 
their heavy smoke mingles with the lowering clouds. 
They stop; then again they move at full speed to- 
wards the east, in pursuit of the puffs of enemy 
smoke on the horizon. Look! The flash of can- 
non spurts from their sides; the quickly following 
noise rolls along thy surface, touching the wave 
tips, and mingling with thy sonorous voice. O 
all-conquering Sea, thy waves today are sowers of 
death, and the heavens have dyed dark grey the 
shroud! O treacherous Sea, Man has made thee 
more treacherous still! He has sown thee with 
snares; and under the spur that gashes, thou recoil- 
est to right and left; but mysteriously thou smilest; 
for thou knowest that the bold man is seeking the 
mine that will annihilate him! 

“Thou givest the world to him who quells thee; 
but thou givest while imposing a double danger of 
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death; and we who fight on land often risk less than 
our brothers of the ships! For, after the strife, 
the conquered goes to thy bosom; his ship crumbles 
beneath thy hand; thou closest his wounds, and, in 
the whistling of the wind, thou pretendest to weep 
for them! 

“O Sea, at the bottom of which the worlds of 
the future are forming, worlds encrusted with 
great fossils, and steel ship wrecks, eternal proofs 
of our submission to evil; O hungry Sea, quietly 
gnawing at the coast before suddenly attacking with 
mad violence; O biting Sea, at war with the land 
that we bulwark with our machines and our dykes, 
thou laughest at the criminal efforts of humankind, 
for the strength we employ against one another is 
lost to the struggle that we wage against thee! 
Years will pass before again man will attempt to 
curtail thy vast domain! 

“Q puissant Sea, thou art happy as thy sleek, 
frothy, crested waves spring to the attack on the 
shore, lashed by the North Wind! In thunder 
they break over the flat and conquered sands, O 
Sea! 


“Be kind to those who have so long loved thee; 
O thou subtle, ever-changing, soul-stirring Sea! 
The others are strangers to thee; thou hardly know- 
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est them; it is but a brief twenty years that thou 
hast figured in their mad ambitions! While we 
have been kin to thee for twenty centuries! From 
Provence to the Pyrenees; from Gascony to Brit- 
tany; we have known thee! We have understood 
thee; and we have loved thee despite thy bruising 
fury! Think, O Sea, of the thousands of us who 
sleep beneath thy grey mantle!” 


THE BREWER 


Hunting for a house in which to rest we rap use- 
lessly at all the doors in the neighbourhood. 
Everywhere they thrust us out. Near me, Herbin 
rages. “Oh, the cows! You heard her! We are 
full, she said. And then, if you could see how 
she eyed us. One might think we had the itch. 
Madame is uppish when she sees the privates. 
Privates are only poor brutes who get smashed up 
without even having stripes on their arms; just poor 
starved devils earning one round coina day. If we 
had been officers; or even “non-coms”; you would 
have seen how we would have been received! You 
would have seen her smile, and make a pretty 
mouth: “Oh, yes, Monsieur, we can arrange it. 
There is always a little place for you. We can pack 
in, if necessary. We are so fond of soldiers.’ 


Carrion! They think of their pocketbooks. You 
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know those ‘non-coms,’ getting forty francs a 
month, pay forty sous for a bed, and they drink un- 
til they get jolly drunk; while we poor devils have 
to stint ourselves ten days to pay for a glass of 
brandy. Ah, they don’t like our mugs. And it is 
for them we are getting ourselves killed!’ 

We knock at another door, but those within do 
not even deign to answer. Then we ring; but it is 
useless. The sky is heavy with the water held in 
the cloud pockets. A penetrating drizzle whips our 
skins; the street is swept by a west wind that rakes 
it from end to end; the earth is slippery with mud 
and cut up by ruts. There is the evidence of the 
soles and the hobnails of thousands of marching 
men; of iron-shod hoofs; of cannon wheels; of wag- 
ons; of camion tires; and of scraping tractors. 

“Good God!” says Bille-en-téte, “there is no jus- 
tice. What do we ask! A roof, a table, and two 
benches. That is not exacting. Here it is a month 
that we have not been under shelter. It would not 
be pampered luxury to get out of the downpour. 
Say, old man, if they happened to have plates! 
Understand? Plates, cups, and covers. And, 
with that, madame? This is what we want... . 
But let us see what kind of people live here!” 

A large porte-cochére with folding doors opening 
on a court surrounded by buildings. An inscrip- 
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tion: “Hackein Brewery,” glistens above the door 
entrance. 

We enter the courtyard. Through the the win- 
dows we look into a well furnished room where a 
warm fire is blazing. Before the hearth a civilian 
is toasting himself. Standing in the downpour, 
Bille-en-téte surveys the scene, and remarks, philo- 
sophically: ‘That rascal is not suffering!” 

On our right the side door of a coach house is 
half open. How dry and tight it is! The floor is 
cemented; not a Jeak in the roof; the carts are all in; 
and behind the door, which rolls easily in its 
grooves, we would be sheltered from the cold. 

“Why, fifty of us could pack in there!” 

“This is better than our open air barn, where the 
torrent drenches you!” 

“That’s true. But the four carriages? Where 
would they go?”. 

“Since they are covered they will be all right in 
another shed. Don’t worry. And even leaving 
them where they are there is still room for twenty- 
five. For once we are in luck. Let’s go and ask. 
Don’t you say so? Look! Here he is now!” 

The man coming towards us is thin, of middle 
height, and about fifty years old. Under his 
glasses he regards us sourly, while his jaws tighten. 

“What are you doing here?” he demands. 
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“Monsieur, my comrade was looking at your 
coach house. He thought that you would permit us 
to sleep there while we are staying in Hondschoote. 
We are quartered in a barn of which half the roof is 
gone, where the rain pours over us, and the floor is 
muddy, and our hay is rotten, and the wind whistles 
through the boards. Monsieur, my comrade and I 
thouehies es 

“Oh! You thought! Then I should put my 
carriages outside in this weather!” 

“Oh, no, Monsieur. You can leave them there. 
There is plenty of room.” 

“Yes. So that you could sleep inside! I know 
tat! 

The man’s look hardens, his anger is rising. 
Brutally he said: 

“Get out!” 

Bouter. 

“Get out immediately! Leave here at once! I 
will have you arrested.” 

A maid appears on the threshold of a door and 
looks at us in consternation. Bille-en-téte starts to 
ihrash the brewer, but I hold him back, whispering 
in his ear: “Keep quiet, Bille-en-téte; if anything 
happen, you will suffer for it. You are only a 
poor private.” 

“TI don’t care! Iam goingtohammerhim. Let 
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me go, I tell you. I am going to hammer him!” 

The despot continues to rage at us, accustomed to 
seeing every one in the community bow to his will. 
Formerly he made people vote to suit him because 
they were his tenants or his debtors. He owns in 
ihe country about twenty or thirty wine shops; 
placed in his houses; selling his beer; that his 
drivers carry to his tenants; in his wagons. He is 
the master of his workmen, who do not dare lift 
their voices when he speaks. He goes to church 
regularly, for he makes a pretence of piety, and 
poses as a Christian. For an empire he would not 
eat meat on a Friday, but without remorse he leaves 
us to shiver with cold in our barn rather than dis- 
turb his wagons. Besides he lodges three officers; 
he does grandly his duty. And in return for fur- 
nishing a lamp a night, the officers are worth to him 
an indemnity of three francs, while a private would 
not bring him in a sou. 

Without doubt this half peasant despises us be- 
cause we are men; simple soldiers. He does not 
say to himself that if he is still at home, that if the 
fire still burns on his hearth, illuminating the 
smooth wood of his furniture; he owes it all to us, 
to whom he refuses the shelter of his coach house. 
What abyss separates Bille-en-téte, the independent 
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Paris railer, who would punch his boss for a word, 
and who has within him a passion for justice, from 
this cynical, bullying, and wicked creature? 

“Bille-en-téte, hold yourself in! Let him go to 
the devil with his coach house!” 

“No, I tell you! Iwantto smash him! And if 
I hit him once! . . .” 

We depart, followed by the furious looks of the 
brewer. He remains; the conqueror. The mud is 
thicker than ever; the day is darker and sadder; I 
am weary. ‘The water soaks us, softens us, makes 
a rag of our will. The wind blows in squalls, 
whistling through the telegraph wires, the weather 
cocks, and the chimneys. 


THE OLD WOMAN 


“Just the same we must find a place,” says Her- 
bin. “Let us hunt!” 

At the house of a man named Wils we are told: 
“Tt is difficult. We have a paralysed sick man”; 
at Dujardin’s, the baker’s, an officer lives; there is 
nothing for us; his neighbour, Madame Vienne, 
tells us with sorrow that her husband is ill; the pho- 
tographer, a young man, who looks to be about 
twenty-five, shows us the door, saying: “It is five 
francs a day.” Bille-en-téte is growing furious. 
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“Suppose we try there,” proposes Herbin, point- 
ing out a little rose-coloured house with green shut- 
ters. 

Alobby. Weopenadoor. Weare ina kitchen 
plastered with yellow and tiled with Delft ware 
showing little wind mills turning their pale blue 
wings. Beneath the big chimney mantel, to the 
right and left of the range, hang all kinds of cook- 
ing utensils, tongs, skillets, forks, and pokers. On 
tables and mantelpiece are pans, old china. 
Against the wall a little statue of the Virgin. 


* KK 


From a high backed arm chair near the glisten- 
ing range an old woman rises as we approach. A 
poor, little, jogging old woman whose life before 
the war resembled that of an old clock. One day 
the same as another, surrounded by the same furni- 
ture, moulded by the same silence. Always doing 
the same thing at the same time, going out at five 
minutes of six in the morning, closing her door 
with always the same movement, leaning on the 
knob to make sure that it is shut, she goes to church 
to the same bells, she hears her mass, mumbles 
the same prayers returning along the empty street, 
in the same little hurried step—it is always the 
same figure that passes the same stumpy houses, ex- 
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cept that after every winter she is bent a little closer 
to the earth. 

She rises. Her countenance turns in our direc- 
tion and her glassy eye seeks up for a moment be- 
fore finding us. She is very old. The poor wrin- 
kled face seems strangely white. Her bony, vein 
swollen, yellow stained hand trembles and feels for 
the arm chair for support, while her cracked voice 
is apologetic. “Kick! I don’t see very well any 
more.” 

She raises her hand to her yellowish-grey hair di- 
vided into two bands. She seems lost in her black 
skirt, in her black bodice, under her high black 
bonnet, trimmed with passementerie and squares of 
jet. Then, as a squall of cannon shakes the house, 
she turns to me with a timid look and says simply: 
“They will not come, will they, Monsieur?” 

She is very kind. Formerly, before the war, she 
could not bear to have any one in her house. 
Despite her seventy-six years she did everything 

-with her own hands. She said: “If God will only 

leave me enough strength to take care of myself 
until the end!” For the worst of suffering for this 
grandmother was to see a young servant, lazy in 
her old house, dirtying the floor, breaking the fur- 
niture, and nicking the flower pots. 
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Despite the soldiers shaking her house and up- 
setting all her habits, and despite her suffering she 
is not unfriendly to us. “Kick! Are you all 
well?” “Yes, Madame. You arenotill?” “Oh, 
no, Monsieur. And how goes it with you?” 

One feels that the French she speaks is not her 
tongue but an acquired language; it is easy to guess 
that she thinks in Flemish and then translates. She 
says: “Our eyes are heavy with sleep (appesan- 
tis),”” and speaking of the tears she has shed she 
translates: “The rain of my eyes.” 

“Sit down. I am going to give you some good 
wine.” 

She goes to the cupboard, and takes out glasses 
and a bottle that she places before the astonished 
Bille-en-téte. She notices his surprise and laughs 
at it. Herbin leans over and whispers in my ear: 

“This is the life! If the brewer could only see 
us now!” Then turning to the old woman he ex- 
plains; “Ah! You know, they are not all like 
you in these parts. They are all good-for-nothings 
and misers. The like has never been seen since 
Jesus Christ was game keeper at Bagnolet!” 

She does not understand, but nods politely, and 
when I ask her if she lodges soldiers, she replies: 
“There was an officer the other day. He arrived all 
soaked, so I took the slippers of my husband who 
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has been dead for six years, Monsieur, and I placed 
them to warm by the stove. But there have been at 
least sixty men in the attic. They were bad. They 
received salt, sold it, and asked me for some. I 
was afraid and I gave it tothem. They have taken 
many little things because I am a poor old woman. 
They told me I was unintelligent, that I did not un- 
derstand anything. They threw water about and it 
leaked through the ceiling, and came down here. 
I had a fine carpet on the stairs. It was new. I 
bought it for fifteen francs last year. They 
tramped over it with their heavy shoes and tore it. 
Ah, my house is no longer clean like before. Try 
a little cognac, please.” And as Herbin held up 
his glass of wine with the air of a satisfied con- 
noisseur, she added: “la, ia, I have good wine!” 


* * * 


“Madame, the war will soon be over; we shall 
be the victors; and you will have no more soldiers 
to bother you.” 

“Ah, the war! * I don’t know anything about it. 
Victor is when you win in the war. What is the 
other thing?” 

“Vanquished.” 

“Vanquished . . . ah! And I want to ask also, 


1 No attempt is here made to render the woman’s Flemish patois. 
—TR. 
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what does ‘disappeared’ mean. I believe it is 
when a bomb falls and not even the little pieces are 
found.” She stops and sighs. She wishes to drive 
away a sad idea. She asks: “Are you amusing 
yourselves at Hondschoote? Is the weather too tir- 
ing?” 

Polite and gallant} Renaut thinks he should re- 
ply. ? 

“Oh, yes. There are some pretty little chickens 
here.” 

She guesses the meaning of the slang and says: 

“The war has changed things much. In the old 
days, we were timid. We did not speak. Now 
the girls are bold, talking to soldiers.” 

But the sad thought that she had been trying to 
drive away again moves her. “I also had a sol- 
dier, a grandson, a big, strong boy. He sowed, 
tilled, and harvested. He was gentle. He was 
twenty-two. . . . He died, Monsieur, at Perthes. 
Go ask about him at the Savage Tavern. They 
will tell you: ‘Masselis was liked by all his com- 
rades!’ He was my only grandson... . They 
gave him a fine burial. There were draperies. I 
was sick. I went out in the courtyard. My 
daughter came. She wept, Monsieur. I thought 
I was going to die.” 

Poor woman! Her wrinkled face is convulsed 
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with grief. And I think of other old people, those 
of Mouilly, of Rupt, and of Vaux-les-Palameix, 
whom I saw sitting in the sun on their doorsteps; 
despite the shells; I think of the thousands of old 
people linked to their homes by ties so sacred that 
no danger drives them away; and in a wave of 
pity I associate them with this sad grandmother, 
whose mouth is twisted with grief, but whose eyes 
are dry because she can weep no more. 


THE TAVERN 

“Are you bound for the ‘Cat’? Come!” 

Bille-en-téte, Herbin, and I leave our straw, and 
find our way to the little low house with a white tom- 
cat over a sign reading: “Cabaret au Chat.” We 
enter. The room is almost empty. In a corner 
Laleu and Labbé are eating stew and drinking 
beer. In the middle of the floor a two-year-old 
girl is sitting. Her closely cropped golden hair 
frames a lovely face; her eyes are blue; her cheeks 
are red; and she is Jaughing, holding tight in her 
arms against a dress that was once white, a cat 
almost as big as she is, and that looks like a baby in 
a cradle. 

The sight softens Herbin, who murmurs: “Pretty 
little kid!” and then declares: 

“We are better off here than at the Sun Tavern, 
or at the Flanders Bull!” 
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“We are better off here than at the Bundle of 
Straw or at the Belle-vue!” says Bille-en-téte. 

“The ‘non-coms’ go to the Arch or to the Hotel 
de Ville.” 

“The officers go to the Savage.” 

“While we are at home here at the Cat. Hello 
there, proprietress! Three coffees and three co- 
gnacs!”” 

The proprietress comes, a young woman with 
rather sad blue eyes. Her husband has been taken 
prisoner with his comrades of the 8th Territorial. 

“Have you had any news?” 

“No, no letters yet. I am afraid. They are 
suffering. It is war, as you say.” 

“Don’t be downhearted. It will soon be over. 
Your man will come back.” 

“Ah, I am not so sure. At any event, he will 
have had a hard time.” 

We ourselves no longer believe in a speedy end 
of the conflict, and we could say something about 
suffering. But at this moment we are unconcerned. 
The stove throws out a soothing warmth, the coffee 
is smoking in the glasses, and the cognac glitters 
beside it; we have a table on which to lean our 
elbows, we are sitting on chairs, and in our peace- 
ful shelter we hear the rain pattering on the roof 
and running in the gutters. 
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“There is no need to say that we are well off 
here,” repeats Herbin. “We are well off here, to- 
gether, the three of us. Eh, Bille-en-téte, what do 
you say of it? What are you thinking of, rat-face? 
Of the place in the Avenue Henri-Martin where they 
have the monkeys painted on the walls? Do you 
remember the time we went there at eight o’clock 
in the morning for a plumbing job and the steward 
came out on tiptoes and said: ‘Madame has said 
that you are not to begin work until she tells you; 
she doesn’t wish to be disturbed’? And the break- 
fast he gave us! What a lark!” 

Herbin turns to me: “You don’t know it, do 
you? The house with the monkeys? It is op- 
posite the Mayor’s Office of the XVI Arrondisse- 
ment. Ah, old fellow, you have missed something 
if you have not seen that!” 


x * * 


I look at Herbin and Bille-en-téte, and over at 
Laleu and Labbé and the other comrades who are 
playing, smoking, and drinking; and at the pro- 
prietress with the sad blue eyes and the child with 
the cat; I listen to the rain pattering on the roofs of 
this lost village, near the sea and the enemy; and 
my heart suddenly shivers with loneliness. 

Here I am all alone among my comrades, without 
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a friend of my own kind. Nevertheless, I love all 
these companions of misery. They know it and 
return the affection. I have full confidence in these 
men who count so on me. Each one of us holds 
the lives of his fellows in his hand. The links 
binding us are such that it seems as if nothing can 
ever break them. In days to come, those of us 
who meet again, will only have to say: “Do you 
remember?”’ to call up amazing memories. The 
simple life in common of the barracks and the 
manceuvres in times of peace taught the first lesson 
in fraternity. Our subsequent trials have driven 
ithome. The fire is needed to weld. 

But, in spite of all, something is lacking. Close 
as I am to these men whose letters I often write and 
whom I cheer up in the hours of depression, I 
suffer because I have no one in whom I can confide 
in turn. 

Now the Cat is invaded. All the tables are oc- 
cupied. The men sitting close on the benches drink 
beer or coffee; Zouaves and foot soldiers talk 
loudly, disputing and joking in the yellow lamp 
light. The air is heavy with pipe smoke. Words 
are heard above the hubbub. 

“Six-four!” cries a domino player. 

“Clubs are trumps!” 
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“Just look at him! No one has a right to such 
luck!” 

“I tell you we will be back in the trenches in 
ten days. That came from the Colonel’s secretary. 
Yes, the Colonel’s secretary! He ought to know!” 

“Get out! If he is like you, he don’t know any- 
thing!” 

“What! Not know anything? When I tell you 
that the Colonel’s secretary told it to a man in the 
3rd! Told it when they were coming out of the 
Flanders Bull! The man of the 3rd was making 
up to the secretary. He wanted to stand in well. 
He asked: ‘Are we likely to be long in this place?’ 
‘Probably not,’ said the secretary. ‘When do we 
move?’ asked the man. ‘Perhaps in ten days; but 
don’t say anything about it.’ Here is Guerin who 
was with me at the time and heard them! Isn’t it 
so, Guerin? Do you remember how they turned 
their backs and pretended to be looking at the cards 
in the tobacco shop? Isn’t it so, Guerin?” 

Argument wages. “We will go back to Nieu- 
port!” said one. “We will try the Great Dune!” 
said another. The talk is of food, inspections, 
burdens, orders, and promotions, the thousand noth- 
ings that make up all our life; and listening to the 
echoes, and to Herbin babbling of an incident of 
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last night, I think what these hours would be if only 
I had near me a real friend. 


It is in war above all that a friend is needed, for 
we spend so much of our will and courage and 
hope that the richest is not sufficient unto himself. 
Suddenly, and without apparent cause, you feel 
that your heart is empty, and that all your being is 
weakening. — You lose self-confidence. To whom 
can you turn? Where is the kindred soul to sus- 
tain you during the dark hour? 

It is exhausting to be always aiding others and 
to have no one yourself to lean on. Ah, if only I 
had by my side Aussiére, or Aréne, or Boucau, or 
Guasco; all of whom have just written me! Oh, 
my friends, who are so different, and yet who are 
my friends; why are we not together? How each 
one of us would be capable of a greater effort under 
the eyes of the others! Such an association would 
stir a spirit of emulation from which the country 
would profit. 

My friends, if you were here, I would be surer of 
myself! I would be surer of not weakening, and 
surer of not being abandoned, if, perchance, I did 
weaken. Thanks to you I should be relieved of: 
a heavy burden. I would not be, among my com- 
rades, the only soldier of another social class, and 
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therefore, the only target. And Guasco has just 
written me that they are placing him in the artillery, 
the 13th, and that he wishes he were with me, add- 
ing: “You must be having a marvellous life! If 
you only knew how I envy you!” 

“Wake up, old man! There goes eight bells! 
Must skip!’ 

It is Bille-en-téte announcing the closing. The 
police are watching and will lodge a complaint 
against the proprietress if we are found there after 
the hour. Don’t let us cost her fifteen days’ punish- 
ment! 

“Let’s go, Bille-en-téte!”’ 

We cross the meted and plunge into the aa 
night. The rain is still falling, and the mud clings 
to our shoes. We move in a darkness so sad that 
we would not hasten our steps if Death herself were 
to appear in one of those gleams that flash in the 
eastern sky. 


AFTER THE RAIN 


The Flemish landscape is bathed in a soft light. 
In the distance the eight red wings of two wind- 
mills are turning, suggesting the red sails of fishing 
boats on the sea. A far-off church steeple looks 
as if it were of white and green marble, although I 
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know that it is built of brick. Here and there are 
red tile roofs, violet tile roofs, and branches of 
trees in which the sap is rising. An immense sweep 
of sky. The roads, drying under the first warmth 
of the sun, stretch out farther than the eye can see. 
There is balm in the air, great black and white birds 
fly slowly across the horizon, and the sun, gilding 
the rain drops, seems like a smile among tears. 
Water glistens in the ruts and ditches; blades of 
grass are sprouting; and the land seems to be sown 
with little houses of red or yellow brick. 

It is Shrove Tuesday; and the cannons growl, 
causing the air to quiver. On my right men are 
hurriedly digging trenches. An old peasant with 
white hair protruding from under his threadbare 
cap comes up the road. ‘There is a noise in the 
east, puffs of white smoke in the sky, and then three 
aeroplanes are seen returning. 

Everything grows dark in the plain in the shadow 
of a vast passing cloud. First the spire becomes 
black, and then the windmills among the trees. All 
the houses die, and the sky resumes its aspect of 
wintry sadness. The eyes of men again grow un- 
happy. The cold shadow dominates all. 

But now a gleam of sunlight reappears. The 
sea wind bears away the cloud. Victorious light 
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reconquers the fields, and the colours return. Win- 
ter is dying. 

The near-by battle and threatening death are for- 
gotten; the joy of life is so immense that we are 
astonished that the steeple bells do not ring of them- 
selves. 


THE MILL 
Wednesday, February 17. 
The vast plain lies crushed under the bending 
sky. The storm, howling like a lost dog, sweeps 
the dirty clouds before it. Under the lashing rain 
the road winds. The middle of the roadstead is of 
block pavement, but the sides are broken by great, 
swollen ruts filled with water. Everywhere is 
black mud strewn with wisps of straw. To right 
and left, the fields are covered with puddles that 
reflect the. grey sky. Here and there is an occa- 
sional green spot; and timidly, still in fear of the 
northeast wind, the grass is coming up. 
The fields are enclosed by thin hedges that run 
along the drainage gutters; the willows are squatty, 
and the taller trees float in a grey and blue fog. 


Scattered over the country are low empty houses 
hidden behind hedges. They seem to be all of the 
same family, dressed in the same colours, and 
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capped by the same red tile roofs that have been 
crushed by shells or riddled by bullets. Once quiet 
lives were spent there; now the wind howls into the 
gaps, whistles under the tiles, sweeps through the 
rooms, and shakes the doors. 

All colours are drowned in the dull grey. Far 
off on the plain a group of humble dwellings with 
side chimneys and sloping roofs are gathered round 
a tall steeple, and tremble in the squall. The skel 
etons of trees shake and groan, climbing over one 
another like cattle being driven by men and dogs 
to the slaughter-houses. The cannon are silent. 
Man is dumb. The hurricane reigns. 

Everywhere water; in the heavens, in my eyes, on 
the earth, in the soil that resembles a huge sponge, 
in the fields, in the furrows, in the ditches, about 
each block of pavement, about every pile of mud, 
in every rut and footprint, in all our caps and all 
our shoes. Overcoats are drenched and the men 
shiver. Hands are stiff and blue with cold; spinal 
columns are weakened; and the eyelids quiver un- 
der the weight of the drops that hang from the eye- 
lashes. 

Before reaching the trenches we pass a house, 
a stable, and a windmill. In the middle of the 
meadow, around the watering place, the bodies of 
three cows killed by a shell are rotting. Their 
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enormous heads are hollow. Pigs, rooting near 
them, stare at us. They hold in their teeth pieces 
of flesh and:straw. Then, famished, they tear at 
the carrion. 

The windmill has been spared till now. Built of 
planks, it is balanced on a pivot sustained by large 
beams and four brick piles. The wood is black 
and green, streaked with long stains of white mould. 
On the roof of green and grey scales there is a little 
pulley skylight. Sparrows cling to it in the storm, 
and at the end of a long rod a weather cock is turn- 
ing. The wooden wings vibrate in the wind like the 
ropes of a vessel, and the storm causes the great 
machine to lean and grind like a sailing ship in a 
head wind. The wings are a brickish red that the 
rain drops cannot brighten; one would say that they 
were dyed with dried blood. Reddish and gnash- 
ing, the monster turns and turns in a gesture of 
swinging and despairing appeal: “Battle! Bat- 
tle!”’ it seems to cry in the wind to all flesh-eating 
beasts. Noisy white and black sea gulls circle in 
the salty air. A flock of crows approaches. Their 
feathers, glistening with water, are like steel; the 
joyous cries, piercing the wind, reach our ears. 
They whirl, separate, veer about, reassemble, and 
swoop down; and some one says softly: “How fat 
they are this year!” 
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THE FOG UNDER THE MOON 
February 22, 10 o’clock. 


The shadow of a wall blackens the foreground. 
Beyond are the sloping roofs of vague houses. A 
grey-blue vapour spreads in the air, through which 
the brightest stars seem like spots of silver. 

The moon has almost extinguished the stars. 
She rises slowly in the sky, and the cold kiss of her 
light glistens on the unhappy earth. A little snow 
is still on the flats and the artillery caissons; the 
ditches and puddles are sheeted with silver; and 
the great distant steeple seems to float in a dream. 

An immense calm is on the criminal plain; from 
time to time a shell burst punctuates the silence that 
again falls upon us, and the hardened souls of the 
watchers, unmoved by the most terrible sounds of 
battle, shiver at the barking of a lost dog. 

Dreams, sadness, uncertainty. 


ROUTINE LIFE 


It is always the same monotonous routine life. 
The same horizons, the same flats, the same ruins, 
the same trenches, the same networks, the same 
steeples, the same brooks, the same faces, the same 
hopes, the same sufferings, the same threat of death 
that is near or not so near according to the hour, 
but that we feel, always around us, watching. 
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A sky as grey as our own souls. From morning 
till evening, for so long that I have forgotten the 
number of days, it has been eternal greyness. The 
heavens are not all of one tint; here there is more 
white and there more black; but despite these dif- 
ferences, the weight of the vast grey cupola pressed 
down on the damp earth crushes all our being. 

There is not a breath of wind; we can hardly 
breathe. The air is relatively warm and heavy: it 
has thundered for a month. Monotony grips us; 
we have nothing to do but to go, wait, and return. 
Nerves are strained; the men become irritable; and 
under the vast leaden bell that crushes us, the can- 
non booms ring in our breasts. 

There is no battle, merely the music of battle. 
The constant cannonading, like an electric current, 
attracts and repels by turns. In our sector losses 
are comparatively light, but elsewhere it is not the 
same, and at the news of each new death I feel a 
remorse at living, and a growing debt to those who 
have fallen. 


THE PRISONER 


I cannot believe that Aussiére 1s dead. The 
letter that I hold in my hand must lie. . . . 

' Melted snow. . . . A copper sky puts the world 

in mourning. The tempest of the last days is abat- 
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ing. I reread the letter... . So he must have 
been killed quite near me, at Zillebecke, and I knew 
nothing of it; could do nothing. I go back a year, 
and I am on my way to see him. Here is the poor, 
dirty, narrow street with the walls from which the 
plaster falls. I advance; my ankles turn on the 
uneven pavement; I pass gates from which the old 
paint is scaling, and little dark gardens where the 
wash hangs on lines; here is his big door; I enter, 
and on the last step of the staircase, is my friend. 

We are in his room, and as it is very warm, the 
shutters are closed. On the table are notes that I 
have let him have as he lets me have his, for by 
taste or profession we read the same books at the 
same hours, we study together the same questions, 
we judge the same living or dead men. In the soft 
light, one of us begins a sentence and stops, for he 
feels that the other, mentally, will finish it. Our 
minds are so much alike that we hardly have to 
speak. A single word shows that we agree; our 
two thoughts are twins, following the same chan- 
nels; or like two light clouds of smoke, are swayed 
by the same breath. 

In the quiet shadows I guess his subtle reflections; 
the play of his sure judgment. I see his eyes, his 
smile, his red lips, and all my heart is drawn to- 
wards this fine mind and kindly friend. 
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He is no more. This letter in my hands has 
killed him a second time. My friend who was 
really a part of myself since I needed to see him 
to know myself, is dead. 


* CK OX 


“See here, old man! There are two prisoners. 
The Captain wants you to question them.” 

I go. 

My comrades surround two men picked up by a 
patrol. 

I question the first, a sickly little creature in a 
green-grey coat with buttons stamped with the 
Crown of Saxony. He is very pale, and his eyes 
look about quickly, uneasily, and shiftingly. 

“Your name?” 

“Ernest Reissmann.” 

“Age?” 

“Twenty-eight years.” 

“Born?” 

‘““Anthonstal, near Zwickau.” 

““Occupation?”’ 

“Tron worker.” 

“What regiment?” 

“Two hundred and forty-third Saxon Reserve.” 

“Corps?” 

“Twenty-seventh Army Corps.” 
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The examination continues. The man tells me 
all I want to know; points out on the map the posi- 
tions occupied by his fellows; gives the story of his 
life since the mobilization; tells of his arrival at 
ithe 133rd Infantry at Zwickau; of how his leg was 
broken on September 10, during the Battle of the 
Mame; and of his recovery in a hospital near 
Magdeburg. But Aussiére had written me in his 
last letter of December 2 that he had Saxons oppo- 
site him, and moved by ardent curiosity, I turned to 
the man. 

“After your five weeks’ convalescence at home, 
in Saxony, what did you do?” 

“T left on the 16th of November with a rein- 
forcement of two hundred men for the 243rd. I 
reached Waterdamhoek the 20th. I stayed there a 
day; then we were twelve days in the woods between 
Veldhoek and Zonnebeke; then we took trenches 
near Zwarteleen and Zillebecke.”’ 

Zillebecke! He was then one of those who fired 
upon my friend! 

Now I examine the other, Christian Minner, a 
peasant of thirty-two years, a brutish creature, of 
limited intelligence. He doesn’t know; he knows 
nothing; he has followed the others; he has seen 
nothing, understood nothing; he has gone where 
sent, and done as he has been told. . . . And sud- 
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denly, like a flash of lightning, the idea comes to 
my mind: “It is he who killed Aussiére!” With- 
out any reason, I am sure that it is he. The keen, 
ripe intelligence of my friend has fallen under the 
blows of this heavy beast. It is war... . 

Terrible, resistless anger surges within me. I 
hold the prisoner with my glaring eyes and say: 

“Answer me! Answer me!” 

Then, like a snared beast who senses the mortal 
danger that threatens him, the man pales, sways, his 
features twist, he seeks an excuse, and stammers 
these words that for me accentuate the contrast be- 
tween the executioner and his victim: “Jch hab’- 
nit viel gelernt” (“I have never had much educa- 
tion”’). 


THE AFRICANS 
Thursday, March 25. 


I have just seen the print of horses’ hoofs on the 
sand of the dune. Who could have been there? 

Minutes pass; the day will soon die in its turn; 
and we try to sleep amid the noise of the waves, the 
sand, and the wind. 

Suddenly, on the right, a horseman is outlined 
against the sky; he vanishes in a dip in the ground; 
reappears; is followed by a second; then by a third; 
and then all three descend towards the beach. 
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They are African troops, booted with wild beast 
hide, and armed with carabines. What a paradox 
their presence here is! What rdle can these swift 
African scouts be playing in our sinister war of 
“civilization”? To them, what a difference be- 
tween the great desert and the nightly watch in a 
corner of a damp irench! 

Their active, nervous, pretty little horses dance 
in the evening wind. Many of them are white. 
The riders’ saddles are high and their stirrups wide. 
On their heads are tight brown turbans. 

Some, wrapped in their great blue burnous, their 
cowls pulled down over their eyes, their arms 
crossed, and the elbows and forearms protruding 
under the cloth, seem, as they sit almost motionless 
in their saddles, as remote from us as the “‘weepers” 
of the tombs of the Middle Ages. Others urge the 
horses harnessed in red leather and having on their 
heads square blinkers that hide the eyes. The 
splendid animals gallop over the hard sand; the 
wind raising the heavy rain-soaked cloaks. An 
intoxication of space and speed seizes these men 
before the limitless horizon. The sand that sinks 
under the horses’ hoofs lends to the illusion; closing 
their eyes, cradled in their saddles, they can imag- 
ine the vast Erg, and the sea of sand, Iguidi, the 
walls of dried earth and the terraces of Ourgla and 
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Laghouat, and the little goat hair tents, and the red 
sun, that, towards the end of the day, after having 
burned the earth, sinks slowly towards the west. 

But it is cold, and the dampness of the sky and 
sea weightens the great blue mantles. The horses 
have not the same mettle as when they spurned the 
thirsty soil of the South. The sky is grey; the sea 
is dull; and the world is buried under a great extin- 
guisher. Little by little, in the squall, the mirage 
of freedom and of light disappears; the winded 
steeds go back to a trot and shake their heads; the 
deep dark eyes of the riders roam over the North 
Sea, and their faces are dimmed by the sadness of 
exile. 


THE WOUNDED TOWN 


She slept more than two centuries in the hollow 
of her zigzag walls; surrounded by a belt of bright, 
reed sowed water. Great trees crowned her grassy 
banks. From the top of the hillock, its steeples 
and towers overlooking the Flemish flatland, Saint- 
Winoc rises. A strange belfry with bulbous cu- 
polas, dominated by the heraldric lion of the gilded 
weather cock. 

Her houses, grouped round two large open 
spaces, had the little satisfied airs of sleepy bour- 
geois. Some of them revealed comfortable conven- 
ience, and some others, by their sober elegance, an 
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ancient richness. Garlands of leafage hung over 
the doors; little gardens nestled behind the houses, 
and on their lawns and their flowers, their ivy and 
their pavilions, on the drowsy streets, on the old 
ramparts, and the dead water in the ditches, on the 
fields and meadows stretching out to the end of the 
horizon, fell the chime from the bulbous dungeon. 

Bergues had not even wished the railway to come 
to her. Her peaceful streets livened only in the 
market hours; during the rest of the week the move- 
ment of a human being, the noise of a closing door, 
or the tinkling of a bell sufficed to fill them. 


* OK Ox 


A frightful noise breaks the silence. It is as if 
everything was being shattered and was tumbling 
down, as if breasts were being torn apart; as if 
nerves were being seized and lives shrivelled. 
Then the infernal tumult calms, vibrating in little 
waves; crumbling in a shivering of broken glass 
and a crushing of tiles. The tympan beats a little 
more; the blood flows less dry in its arteries. 

A great silence falls. 


Slowly and half incredulously the wounded town 
comes back to life, throws off its heavy stupor, and 
rises painfully. She seeks her terrible adversary. 
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Where ishe? Whatishe? There isa plane flying 
overhead, but the blow was not from that, for never 
could a bomb have done such damage. 

A minute, two, three minutes, pass. The bravest 
dispute, consider; when . . . 

A new explosion, thundering, more tearing, 
larger than the first, and nearer. A prodigious 
wind over our heads, shaking the walls, sweeping 
through the broken windows, showering steel that 
sings in the streets and rends like white stars the 
blackened face of the old belfry. 

There is no more doubt; the enemy is bombard- 
ing with his big guns. 

All seek in the cellars an imaginary shelter; the 
air holes are stuffed with pillows, matting, boards; 
children heaped in the shadowy corners weep 
softly; women grieve and pray; all the weak shiver. 

And the cowardly crime continues mathemati- 
cally. From the end of the horizon the monster 
shells arch over. They arrive, fall, crushing the 
humble town under their weight; their burning 
breath opens houses from cellar to attic, for they 
are timed to explode late; they disperse in the air 
roofs, furniture, planks, and human bodies; they 
break and twist the iron beams like straw, leaving 
of a peaceful home only a heap of rubbish sur- 
rounded by four tottering walls. 
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Quiet. 

The lull, at once so long and so short, that sepa- 
rates the explosions, lengthens. The directing 
plane flies off to the west, and urged by curiosity, 
we leave our shelters. 

A shell has fallen on the other side of the street, 
a little to the left, twenty yards away. The house 
hit has disappeared and its two neighbours are half 
demolished. In the jumble of stones, bricks, 
planks, beams, bits of ceiling, the eye can distin- 
guish nothing definite and is caught by a piece of 
wash that makes a white stain on the ruin. 

A silence of death falls on the street stretching 
sparkling and red in the sunlight. A cloud of 
plaster mounts slowly to the air. Swallows ap- 
pear, flying, circling, and calling joyously in the 
light. We advance. Everywhere, at each step, 
glass breaks under the soles of our shoes. The 
windows are swollen by half torn out curtains, en- 
twined with broken sashes. 


Aman. The first seen since the tragedy. We 
go towards him. He is an old man with a red 
face, wearing a threadbare vest, green trousers, and 
a hat of indescribable colour and form. He moves, 
his eyes fixed on the ground; stops, and leans down. 
What the devil can he be doing? Collecting wood. 
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He is picking up the débris. And how about the 
other, standing up, against the wall, hanging on to 
the water gutter? A wounded man, perhaps? 
Not at all; a Belgian soldier who has made the 
most of his stay in the cellar, and who, as a result 
is in great need of support. He talks to himself, 
chides himself, and between two hiccoughs pro- 
nounces the word: “Palmyr’sche.” 

Here is the barrack where the Marquis of The- 
mines formerly commanded. Under the sunlight 
its high white wall glistens, but to the left of the 
door large grey and brownish yellow splashes stain 
the limestone; the shell there caught a Belgian sol- 
dier and literally frizzled him against the wall; 
some tatters that drag on the sidewalk are all that 
remains of his uniform. A woman passes, holding 
by the hand two weeping little girls dressed in 
black. The noise of their footsteps resounds. 

Their grief is so poignant that I stop and look at 
them. They move away, trembling, to search in 
the ruins. From time to time a slate or a tile falls 
from a roof and crashes to the earth. The children 
are frightened and cling to their mother. 


a aS 


We pass the gate of Bierne, and enter the station 
where the 380s have touched slightly, tearing off 
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the roofs, shivering the shutters, and breaking the 
doors. The air is warm with the same white dust, 
that, rising from the rubbish, wanders slowly, scat- 
tered by the rays of the sun. 

In the waiting rooms, and on the platforms, the 
badly wounded are lying on the stretchers; those on 
the road to recovery are grouped under the awning; 
sick men arriving from the hospital are somehow 
helped along. Everywhere wan, unshaven faces, 
bandages, the stretched-out bodies of Zouaves or 
Algerians, sleepy or restless, but always quiet, gaz- 
ing without seeing at the shining railway rails. 
Some soldiers are sweeping up the refuse with the 
same weary motion that they had working in the 
barracks in times of peace; and under the clock, 
which has stopped at seven-twenty-five, I see Daré, 
the “good Daré,” as we call him, of whom we have 
had no news, and who has been two weeks out of 
the hospital. His wrinkled cheeks are covered with 
stiff reddish hairs, and his thin body seems lost in 
his overcoat. The gaiety is gone from his blue 
eyes, and he is shivering with fever. He sees me, 
tries to smile at me, and says in a low voice: 

“You see how ugly, stupid, and sad a sick man is 
in the war. How many of those stretched out there 
will die from their imprudent flight! They will 
drag along, getting thinner and thinner from their 
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suffering. Pity them; for they will not have been 
struck down in the drunkenness of battle; they will 
have more pain and less glory; the injustice of man 
will add to the injustice of fate. The happy ones, 
you see, are those who die at one blow, without 
knowing it, on the ‘field of honour’; the poor devils 
are the ones who burst of sickness in a hospital bed 
or at home, after six months’ misery. How stupid 
is the biased man who gives more honour to this one 
than to that one! Shouldn’t they keep for the sick 
an infinite gratitude since their suffering has been 
longer and crueler? Whether a shell crushed me 
while I was playing cards, or whether I caught 
typhoid in a trench and went out bit by bit, wouldn’t 
I be dying for France just the same?” 

Poor Daré! But don’t despair. They are going 
to send you into the interior. Cover yourself; don’t 
be cold; take care of yourself; cure yourself; write 
tome. Good-bye, Daré! 

Le dae J 


We return to town and wander, at random. The 
corner house of the little place has disappeared. 
In the plaster, among the broken stones and smashed 
beams we find a pale-blue silk ribbon tied in a 
pretty, loose knot. One would say that the little 
girl who had adorned her forehead with it had just 
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put it down near her; it has kept the form of the 
head, and in touching it, one has the impression of 
soft warmth; there is a long golden hair against the 
blood stain. 


Now the dead streets awaken. Doors are tim- 
idly half opened. In all the domiciles they are 
preparing to fly during the lull in the storm; many 
leave without even closing their doors, and this 
exodus is sad beyond description. The miserable 
crowd fleeing the town by the barrier gates resem- 
bles ants leaving an ant-heap that has been kicked 
open. Some go empty handed; their eyes still 
filled with terror. They are hurrying, thinking 
only of putting a distance between themselves and 
hell. A stout red-faced woman, her eyes bent on 
the ground, is puffing under the weight of two 
baskets. In the midst of a crowd of capped work- 
men a man in a derby hat is holding painfully a 
bale about which he has wrapped a checked cloth. 
Here are old women dressed in black, young women 
and girls and children struggling under the weight 
of packages larger than themselves. Here are 
mothers pushing carts in which the youngest ones 
are laughing, while the “big” ones of three and four 
years old cling to their petticoats, complaining 
softly as they drag their little legs along. Boys of 
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seven, sturdier and braver, march with sticks on 
their shoulders, give us the military salute in pass- 
ing, and use their fists as trumpets. There are two- 
wheeled carriages piled high. A long cultivator 
cart on which an entire household has been heaped; 
mattress, wooden bed, bureau, and on top a bird 
cage. Men and women flee without looking back- 
wards, before the death that surrounded them an 
hour before. They are going towards exile, and 
towards misery. 


* OK Ox 


We leave the town by the Cassel gate. The set- 
ting sun is a mass of marvellous colours that are 
reflected in the water of the ditch. Near the bridge 
soldiers in light blue are fishing in the stagnant 
stream; birds are singing; the wagon passes between 
the trees of the straight road, and behind us, the sil- 
houettes of the steeples, the belfry, and the towers 
are inky black against the scarlet sky. The old 
buried walls of Vauban command from their green 
hillock the trenches of the plain where the 90s await 
an hypothetical attack. Night comes out of the 
East; with the shadows a freshness rises from the 
earth; a great calm covers the countryside. Nota 
bell; the hundred-year-old chime is silent; and the 
wounded town, a diminishing shadow on the hori- 
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zon, seems a city of legend, a mirage, a bit of scen- 
ery emptied of its life. 


BETWEEN TWO BOMBARDMENTS 
May 17. 


We have been sent back to Bergues. In the 
course of my wanderings in the deserted village I 
discover a little rectangular place, planted with tall 
chestnut trees, where the red and white flowers fall 
ina rain at each puff of air. Behind me there is a 
brick wall overgrown with flowers. In the middle 
of the wall a door with a triangular pediment sup- 
porting a lantern. It is grey, sad, and heavy, and 
the colours are washed out. 

The houses seem dead behind their closed shut- 
ters. Absolute silence; not a voice; not a sigh. 
The rain has sown the earth with little puddles full 
of pale flowers; and, goddesses of silence, the three 
nymphs of Germain Pilon, who turn hand in hand 
in the centre of the place, seem to have stopped 
suddenly, thunderstruck with sadness and fear. 

Over all this empty and dull solitude there is a 
feverish misery. Death seems to be roaming all 
about. The swift and monstrous beast will come 
bounding at a thousand leagues an hour. I divine 
her crouched yonder, twenty miles away, in a black 
hole, in the side of a hill; behind the vast mirror of 
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the overflowing Yser. At one bound she will cross 
frontiers, marshes, canals, armies, villages, and 
ponds, and her thousand kilos of steel and hurri- 
cane will kill, dispersing in fine dust beings and 
things. 

The beings can flee; the things are riveted to the 
soil and cannot escape their destiny; and I imagine 
that they feel death as we do, and that there is also 
fright in the long trembling of the leaves and the 
whirling fall of the flowers. 


GODMOTHER’S LETTERS 


My dear soldier: 

Mamma has told me that you were wounded; that 
has made me very unhappy. I will be well pleased 
if you will come to Turenne. Mamma is a nurse 
and she will cure you well and I will help her. 
Come here quickly; that is, come to Turenne; you 
will be taken care of ; but, afterwards, it will not be 
necessary for you to go back to the war because you 
would only get yourself wounded again. I go to 
school every day but we amuse ourselves just the 
same every day, even Thursdays and Sundays, and 
after school. You will come and hunt for me with 
mamma and we will have fine parties. 

Turenne is very pretty; and at the end of Turenne 
is the Caesar Tower and the Treasure Tower. You 
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can visit them by getting the key from Madame 
Raygal, and there is also 2 or 3 kilometres away 
the Chateau of Linoir and if papa comes we can 
visit the grottos but I know the road well to go to 
Linoir but I don’t know the road to go to the grottos. 

In short, come, and come as soon as possible and 
I shall be proud and happy if you can come Thurs- 
day next because it is my birthday. ~ 

Your old friend who does not forget you and who 
loves you. 

JACQUELINE. 


Dear big friend: 


I was happy to receive the beautiful letter that 
you wrote me. You will excuse me for having 
waited so long to answer you but I waited till 
mamma returned from Paris because Paul would 
not let me alone during that time for he is very 
much of a tease. 

Then since you cannot come this year to see me 
at Turenne you will come next year when the wicked 
Boches will have gone away from our dear France. 
Mamma has told me that you are a little better but 
that you are not yet cured of your wound; you 
must take care of yourself. I think that mamma 
is going to have us stay here all the year at Turenne 
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and I am well pleased. I take good patois lessons 
with Elise and I almost know how to talk to her but 
not entirely. I am learning to knit and the first 
pair of socks that I made was for the soldiers who 
fought. It was at school that I learned with Ma- 
dame Rivet. When I have finished my stocking (I 
am already at the heel) I will make you a warm 
comforter. 

My dear and big friend, I send you affectionate 
kisses. 

JACQUELINE. 


My old André: 

I amuse myself and it is fine weather. We make 
trenches and I fight with the boys. We play at war 
and throw lumps of earth as shells. Mamma has 
brought me writing paper back from Paris to write 
to the soldiers and it is for you that I take the first 
sheet. Now I am on my vacation, but I think that 
I will not return any more to that school. I work 
with Mamma for the little girls who are at that 
school are wicked. 

My old André, I embrace you very much. 

Your old friend. 
JACQUELINE. 
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My old André: 

I was very happy to return to the course and all, 
but it is disgusting that my pastry shop is closed 
and that my chestnut man is gone. 

The policeman is very well. Jeannette is mak- 
ing his moustaches. He will be a fine husband for 
Anne-Marie. I think that you will return soon. 


My old André, I embrace you heartily. 
Your old friend. 
JACQUELINE. 


PART IV 
THE RETURN 


THE STREET 

THE sun is everywhere, and when I leave the 
great station, joy gushes from the paving stones, the 
asphalt sidewalks, the trees, and the dense crowd. 

I stop; I hesitate; I don’t understand. 

This city that suddenly appears to me almost 
careless, gay, elegant, and full of sunny rumour; is 
she the same city that I left fourteen months earlier, 
grave, calm, and so beautiful? How everything 
changes! How the state of a man’s soul alters 
material adornment! These window fagades, these 
broad streets, this boulevard, these gates, these 
walls darkened by smoke and time; are like the 
facades, walls, and streets of 1914, of whom my 
memory has preserved the exact image. Yet I 
hardly recognize them, for the beings who peopled 
them are gone, or have changed morally, and the 
vapour of souls rising in the sun deforms things 
like heated air. 


I return sad, feeble, and the glimpse of this burn- 
163 
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ing life presses me with a cruel pain. I return 
with my brain filled with images of suffering, my 
heart bruised by others’ griefs and the martyrdoms 
of existence, my body worn by excessive effort. I 
see, despite myself, destroyed villages, overturned 
earth, the ambulances, the hospitals, and their 
physiological miseries, frightful wounds,  sick- 
nesses, the hell of moral sufferings; I still hear the 
crackling of the long, red-hot fire of pain, that, 
burning from the sea to Switzerland, stops the 
enemy before his wall of fire; and I ask myself by 
what witchcraft all these beings around me know 
not that men are suffering and dying near them and 
for them. 

The wind brings even here the echoes of battle; 
but they are used to it. By a progressive adapta- 
tion, these women and these young and old men 
have accepted the war, a source of little or great 
annoyances, of little or great gains; they think no 
more of it than they think of the rain when the 
weather is fine. 

The carelessness and the density of this crowd 
hurt me. I have the impression of having arrived 
changed in a new world. The customs are strange 
to me; but do not disconcert me more than these 
voices ringing lightly in the mild air. I do not see 
the faces, and therefore the enigma of sounds is the 
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more pressing, and I should like to say to all these 
beings whose unhealthy joy astonishes me: “You 
should not laugh!” 


THE HOUSE 


Here it is, dilapidated and slovenly. Here are 
the porch and the court upon which a hundred win- 
dows look; before me the old staircase spreads out 
its chalked and stained walls, and its worn stairs 
sloping towards the balustrade. 

I mount slowly, and, at the turn, appears the 
matless, red double door, streaked with black, 
where the two copper buttons and the handle of the 
safety bolt make three yellowish stains. 

My heart beats more quickly. Suddenly these 
painted boards assume for me all their symbolic 
value. Formerly I opened them so often; turn by 
turn good and evil fortune have passed here; I rec- 
ognize that they have protected me and have given 
me hours of solitude of which they knew nothing. 
But now I hesitate; a light fear touches me before 
the door that has been closed more than a year, for 
I dread a disillusion like that in the public place. 
In the shadow of this door ten years of my past 
sleep; or better, ten years of the past of the man 
who was me. 
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The key trembles a little in my hand. I grope 
before finding the keyhole, for I have lost that auto- 
matic touch acquired by a thousand trials. The 
bolt resists my pressure; it gives half-heartedly, as 
to a mistrusted stranger. 

At last I enter. I enter in a shadow that thins a 
pale day sifting through the shutters. The air 
seems heavy, mouldy, and hung with spider webs. 
It is cold, damp, and insipid as in a cave; the walls 
that have forgotten the light are covered in the half 
obscurity with a lethargic whiteness and ooze ar- 
rested life. The dust has spread at will, and covers 
everything with the same mantle of half mourning. 

The silent clocks add to the dull silence of the 
abandoned home. I remember that formerly they 
led a regular and ardent life; that they were almost 
human; suggesters of thought, inspirers of work, 
and cradlers of dreams; their rhythm dominated 
my life. . 

They sound dead now, as so many of the used 
objects are dead; the spouts of dried rubber of 
which the screws turn, but from which water no 
longer comes, the stuffed pipes, the chimneys filled 
with soot, and the disconnected gas and electric 
lights. 

I advance and find everywhere, in each piece, the 
same cold indifference. I run into closed doors, 
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and I do not know where the keys are, and the idea 
comes that I am in a stranger’s home. I feel my- 
self forgotten by things that formerly were docile 
to my hands, and came, as if tamed, to their proper 
places, for I knew by habit exactly the relative dis- 
tances and guided my movements by them. 

With difficulty I open a window; I throw back 
the blinds, and suddenly, frightened, the shadow 
that has slept in the place for more than a year, flies 
away, before the shutter, swinging on its hinges, has 
touched the outer wall. A pale light enters, hesi- 
tates, and hangs on the yellow whiteness of the 
walls. Before me, in a corner, behind my work 
table, the armchair a little pushed back and turned 
to the left, gives the impression of a being about to 
rise and leave; and on the same table, an envelope, 
closed by five seals of red wax, and worded, “Will. 
2-3 August 1914,” completes the funereal impres- 
sion, and convinces me, that whatever I think or do, 
one part of me is really dead, out there, on the field 
of grief and glory. 


THE FAILING LICHT 


The days pass and prove to me more and more 
that I am another being, and that the world is differ- 
ent from the world before my departure. 

First of all physically. My weakening eyes are 
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growing worse. Good-bye to the festivals of light, 
to the joy of shining days! The song of colour, 
stifled by misfortune, comes to me only in bits. 
Seated in the chair I love, among the familiar 
pieces of furniture, I think before their darkened 
masses of all the pleasures that they should give me. 
Here, between the two windows, is the mahogany 
chiffonier, with the white marble top. I cannot see 
the keyholes or the draw handles, and yet the sun 
must be dancing on the satiny wood, pumiced and 
varnished by man, and made shiny by the years. 
In the same dimness are the kettle stand and the 
Louis XVI writing desk. The bright red and the 
shining copper no longer stand out. Also dimmed 
are the chair bars, and the gilding on the backs of 
the books. The old bindings of the XVIII century, 
red, tarnished green, and unchanging gold, are en- 
veloped in a grey cloud, while even the flowers, 
embroidered, woven, painted, or living, seem sprin- 


kled with ashes, 

Faces, too, are indistinct. 

When we know that eyes can look down into 
souls; when we love to follow shades of thought in 
fleeting expressions; it is hard to hear two yards 
away a being speaking to you as from the depths 
of a fog. All features, however familiar, are 
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blended. Nose, chin, cheeks, seem one jumbled 
blur. The indistinct faces appear to be far away 
from me, and at times I have the feeling that I am 
talking to them through the telephone. Remote, 
isolated in the midst of men, I have just experienced 
the most bitter grief that has afflicted me since my 
return. We were together, and we were talking, 
and at a word, I guessed that he was smiling oppo- 
site with an indulgent and kindly smile, that I love, 
and that I shall never see again. 


THE MEMORY OF SMELL 


Thad gone out. The rain was falling. I heard 
the heavy drops tumbling on the ground, and for- 
getting that I could no longer smell, I inhaled great 
draughts of air. 

Do you remember the strong scent of soaked 
earth in springtime? It is fat and deep, and fills 
the nostrils with joy, for it seems to bring the prom- 
ise of coming flowers. Do you remember the per- 
fumes, that, in summer, filled the air? Do you 
remember? 

I am always thinking of them. I wish to imagine 
them, to recreate them exactly in my mind, and thus 
by the memory replace the emptiness of the present 
sensation; but the more I set myself to the task the 
more they fly away and dwindle. In truth, I know 
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nothing any more, and it is a heartrending thing. 
I am clashing against oblivion, like a fly on a pane 
of glass, and like the fly, I struggle vainly. I know 
nothing any more... . 

Everything conspires to swell my misery. Yes- 
terday I found two little bottles that I had kept for 
years although they were empty, for they retained 
a trace of former perfume. I loved to smell them 
from time to time for the whiff brought back in- 
stantly precious memories. I could not detect 
their odour, they are dead for me, like the odour of 
faded flowers; like the odour of the sea that also 
haunts me. 

My vain quest, so painful in itself, is also heavy 
with threat. JI ask myself: “Does not a sensation 
that is not fed, die? If my failing sight were to 
go entirely would I become incapable of remem- 
bering colours as I am incapable of imagining per- 
fumes? I accept the loss of taste; that suffering 
renewed all day long; I am willing that all I eat 
and drink be insipid and distinguished only by 
touch; but I will never accustom myself to the loss 
of smell or to the failing of sight. In breathing the 
earth moistened by the downpour there comes to me 
one memory; that of a joy henceforth denied me 
and therefore inexplicable. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SOUND 


How terrible these impressions are! They seize 
you and stifle you. I have the sensation that I need 
air because there are high obstacles between the 
outside world and me. I feel myself locked up in 
myself on account of the loss of three of the five 
senses that kept me in touch with the universe. My 
heart tightens at the thought of my walled-in life. 
Relentlessly the sensations of stifling and imprison- 
ment pursue me, and I imagine that I am already a 
little dead. 

Despite care and rest I feel an immense lassitude. 
I am keenly conscious of the tremendous expendi- 
ture of force exacted by the fifteen months of war, 
and I ask myself by what miracle I still exist. A 
heavy weight nails me to my chair. I don’t wish to 
move, in spite of the humiliation born of a sense of 
the weakness of muscles now enfeebled, but once 
glowing with life. 

kee 


In time hope is reborn. Sight, taste, and smell 
are always rebellious, but touch and hearing uncon- 
sciously develop, and I begin to judge by feeling 
while my ears are attuned to infinite shades of 
sound. | 

Evening falls; the shadows come; but I pay no 
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attention. The calm of this day’s end is filled with 
diverse and mingled tones. 

A piece of furniture cracks; in addition to the 
ticking of the second hand of my watch I can hear 
the vibrations of the tightening spring; there is the 
noise of the pendulum of the black clock swinging 
to and fro. 

That swing, marking the passing of time, is regu- 
lar and implacable. That monotonous and imperi- 
ous rhythm limits and beats down the seconds, seem- 
ing tosay: “This one is dead . . . killed by me 
. . . and that one . . . dead in its tum . . . has 
disappeared. . . . Think of that. . . . The brief 
hours will vanish. . . . Think of that. . . . Death 
approaches, with equal step, inexorable. Learn to 
believe. Use your life.” The seconds, hardly 
born, disappear in eternity, and the regular lesson 
of this clock, transmitted to my mind through my 
ear, is infinitely more grave than those that were 
formerly learned through the eyes; if the eyes 


pleased. 
eens = 


Outside, the wind whistles, bounding round the 
house like a dog seeking an entrance. It goes, 
comes, jumps, howls, drowns the sound of the clock, 
rushes down the chimney, and shakes the sheet iron 
of the quivering trap door. 
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The trees in the garden bend in the tempest. The 
leaves tremble. I imagine the two cypresses 
swayed to right and left, sweeping the shadows; I 
hear the whirling of dead leaves and the rain on the 
earth, and on the blinds, and on the wall, and on 
the roofs of the outhouses, and on the black trunks 
of the trees. 

At times the sound transforms itself into a vision. 
A drop of water makes me see other drops of water 
hanging to the barbed wire of the trenches and being 
driven by the wind along that wire. Trumpet calls 
- are in the air; a door closes; the curtain of rain and 
shadow is broken by a locomotive whistle; the noise 
of a distant train passing along the edge of the 
water is transformed into a vision of lights; I “see” 
in spirit the reflection in the waves of the cars that 
move away beckoning me to travel. The groaning 
of the wheels is lost in the wind that tears and dis- 
perses the many calls of the city. 


* *K 


Thus, stone by stone, tumbles the wall surround- 
ing my soul. The senses replace one another. My 
relations with the outside world are different, but 
almost as frequent as formerly. In kind, but not 
in intensity, my present perceptions vary from those 
of other days. I breathe more freely, and I feel 
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myself reborn like an uprooted plant that is again 
linked to the earth. 


DISCORD 


How poorly we hear when we see too well. 

The eye interferes with and distracts the ear, 
robbing it of a thousand subtle perceptions. 

How much better we see a soul in listening than 
in trying to study the outlines of a countenance! 
We disguise our cheeks and eyes, but we do not dis- 
guise our voice. We are so litile accustomed to it, 
that when we iry, we succeed badly, and the attempt 
is apparent. The hypocrisy of a being is betrayed 
in his voice, and escapes your eyes, while, on the 
contrary, the voice reveals the profound beauties 
of the soul. 

I have learned to listen; as already I have learned 
to hope and wait, to live and die. And now I judge 
beings better by hearing than I formerly judged 
them by sight. 


* KK 


You who speak now, so sure of yourself, far 
from my eyes, and yet so near to me, how you 
would dread my silence if you could guess my 
thoughts! I see you less, but know you more, and 
your voice reveals to me the real soul that my eye, 
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attracted by your face, could never reach. It seems 
that you are no longer yourself, but a new being I 
am meeting for the first time. 

Who are you whom I find again after twenty 
months; and why are you so different from the 
image that I cherished? I know that I judge you 
now, without your knowing it, but that is not the 
only reason for the growing discord of our souls. 

Perhaps the mental image I drew of you was a 
false one; afid perhaps it is that we have both 
changed, so far from each other, and in such differ- 
ent atmospheres. ‘That is the danger; a litile drama 
is being enacted between us without your knowing 
it. Your lack of comprehension separates us, de- 
spite my efforts. The war has led me to a revision 
of values that you refuse to admit; you wish to take 
everything lightly, and this carelessness will also be 
tomorrow a barrier between thousands of others. 


THE NIGHT COMES 
December, 1915. 


The night comes, softly and insidiously; she 
glides in dumb and grey and at first humble; then 
she grows, filling space, gathering to herself the 
hill, and the naked trees, and the empty garden, and 
the old house, and the soul that she saddens. A 
veil covers all. Things seem to drift away. The 
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voice of the great city on the river bank is even 


/ 


more anonymous in the evening. 


I have been busy all day, not from inclination, 
but so as not to think of those I left “out there.” I 
wish to forget the sufferings that I no longer share, 
the death that watches them, and the tears and em- 
braces of parting. But under the weight of the 
cold and pliant night, the present hour and my un- 
real repose fade away. All the artificial surround- 
ings and the unsubstantial air I breathe are passing 
like a mist. 

I sense the danger and try to fight it. I seize 
upon an incident of today, a present image, a face, 
a word, even a sorrow, or a task of tomorrow. I 
cling to myself, and all sinks and vanishes. 


* *K 


But here is all the past. I can no longer strug- 

gle; my soul is a prisoner. It is caught and tan- 
gled in the net. 
My friends, where are you? In what bloody 
mud are you suffering at this hour? Domy and 
Fauque, who cried like children when I left for the 
hospital, are you still living, and what have they 
done with you? » 
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My friends, I fear each postman who will per- 
haps bring back the letter I sent you two months 
ago, with the superscription: ‘The person ad- 
dressed could not be reached in time.” I left you 
on the banks of the Yser, and know you are now at 
Verdun. My friends, I tremble for you; I tremble 
for you, Herbin, for you, Boucau, my brave and 
light-hearted brother, for I have only you. So 
many others, you know, are dead! 

Guasco, Péguy, Pascal, Thilloy, Delrue, Mike- 
lidi, Givord. . . . I shall see you no more. Your 
familiar faces seem to say to me despite their kind- 
ness: “Why do you still live? We others are in 
the ground, and our poor bodies are rotting; and 
you still live! 

“You live! Do you know what that means? 
You can act, think, create, if you are able. 

“Do you remember the long talks we had in the 
evening; evenings like this one? We had the gaiety 
of our youth; the boldness of our strength; the hap- 
piness of our hope. 

“Now, of all the group, you alone remain. Why 
do you live? Come and rejoin us!” 


* CK OK 


The crowd of dead men presses against my eye- 
lids. Here is Lemercier, whom I have not seen 
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since Les Eparges, and who shot me, in passing, a 
sharp look from his painter eyes. Here is Aus- 
siére, the dear friend from whom the war parted 
me, who envied my lot, and who fell at Zillebecke, 
after two days at the front. He comes to me, takes 
my hand, and says in a voice of gentle reproach: 
“I died so near you. Why did you let me go, I 
who loved you?” 

They are all there now, friends and simple com- 
rades. This one is Gerard, my captain at Les 
Eparges, whose nerves were so shaken, that, coming 
out of the hospital after his wound was cured, he 
shot himself through the head. A strange story! 
This man, who had dared death, who had dealt 
death, who had threatened us with death, who had 
played with death, escaped death only to meet her 
again. How did she rejoin him? By what subtle 
détour did she find her prey? Whom will she take 
tomorrow? 

My life was formerly made up of friendships. 
I loved to feel myself surrounded by kindred souls. 
Tonight I am a thing in the fingers of those who 
have gone. Who will draw me from them and 
from the abyss? Deprived of friends, I bend 
under the weight of ihe days as a plant bends when 
it is deprived of water. I fear loneliness. Silent, 
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I wait till the peace of the night aids me to conquer 
the evil that torments me, until its gentle dew wets 
my eyes, for the sweetness of lonely tears will save 
me from the outstretched arms of the dead. 


THE CROWD 


At first fear kept me in the house. I distrusted 
the unknown crowd with which I had clashed on 
my return. What would I do in the midst of its 
careless gaiety? 

Since I have seen the danger of loneliness, the 
falseness of the artificial world of memories, I have 
felt that I should take a step towards the city that 
is perhaps not as I have imagined. I wish to know. 
I go out alone, and I come back with a heart filled 
with joy. 

At first I hesitated; uneasy, I moved slowly; but 
soon I understood that the air I breathed was bathed 
with grave sympathy. I had thought myself alone, 
and I found myself surrounded by hundreds of un- 
known friends. 

Who can describe in these days the pity and the 
kindness of the anonymous crowd, the vast impres- 
sion of maternal gentleness that envelops you when 
you let yourself float confidently on the wave? 

I go my way; I approach an obstacle that I do not 
see. A hand stops me and guidesme. ‘They assist 
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me without a word; with tact and thoughtfulness. 
Everywhere is the same solicitude. Footsteps join 
me; stop when I stop; on the edge of a sidewalk; 
and I feel protecting eyes watching me and follow- 
ing me. | 

I venture to take the underground railway; and, 
at the entrance, an arm links in mine, an unknown 
hand takes my ticket, guides me down the staircase; 
doors open for me; I am helped into the car and to 
a seat. Men and women are grateful to me for the 
chance I give them to be kind, and among those who 
aid me there are some who thank me. 

They receive me like a brother, and their simple 
motions tell their gratitude and their love for those 
in misfortune. It is one sentiment, for they are 
near to one another; the mass of foreigners having 
disappeared. The crowd of Paris is now nearly all 
French; we weep over the same griefs; we tremble 
with the same hopes. 

Thus the light comes. I feel that living away 
from the world I fade; that in the crowd I flourish 
again. And a voice within me says: “Nothing is 
solid that has not its roots deep in the mass. By: 
this mass the work that you attempt will be upheld 
and made more enduring. 
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“Take root! Let your soul be in communion 
with the soul of the crowd! Understand it; feel it; 
follow it in its windings, its abandons, and it angers, 
for this collective is the eternal phenomenon, like 
the murmur of the forest and the roar of the sea. 
To carry on humanity’s work you should plunge 
into it and vibrate with it, as you should plunge into 
nature and vibrate with the leaves of the trees. 

“And when you feel that you have taken deep 
root; when your open soul responds to all the 
echoes; let your dream go, mounting without fear, 
and giving free rein. Welcome the visions of the 
future, the mad hopes that tomorrow will perhaps 
realize; rise as high as you can, for the base will be 
solid.” 


THE FIRST CLASS 


The day is clear and soft. The square between 
the Panthéon and the Church of Sainte-Geneviéve, 
usually windy, is quiet. It is the hour when the 
children are going to school. Alone, or in little 
groups, they pass. And, following these happy 
book carriers, I arrive in my turn at the old bar- 
rack where I taught before the war. 

How long ago it seems! How moving is this 
return! I cross the court and reach the passage 
where formerly there was an odour of damp dust 
and of cooking. I arrive at length in my class- 
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room, and I remember and reconstruct what I 
hardly see; the high windows, the ceiling, the 
benches, the gas jets and the shades. Beneath my 
hand is my desk, worn by the baie of elbows. 

Z, Hee ae come in. They take iheic ae 
a little moved by this return, full of joy and life, 
but held by the sad image of war.. And when they 
are all seated, I feel turning towards me all the 
children’s eyes, filled with curiosity and emotion, 
overflowing with confidence; shining lights envelop- 
ing me with the gentleness of springtime. 

Children though they are, they feel and under- 
stand. They comprehend dimly the sufferings 
borne for them by those at the front; they divine 
that never before in the history of the world has 
such a mass of misery been heaped on the earth; 
that never have such fine hopes been withered; they 
understand that their soldiers, confirmed in the faith 
of France and Humanity, have grown in the eyes 
of the universe, and that they themselves have 
grown at the same time. 

And the lesson begins simply, after three words 
of welcome. Following the “program,” the mas- 
ter talks of France, that he must explain and de- 
scribe, and the class listens as if it concerned a liv- 
ing creature. The geological formation of the soil, 
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formerly tiresome, interests today like a fairy 
story; they see, through the ages, the flesh of the 
plains form on the skeleton of the mountains, and 
men being born to die for this land. All seems 
clear to these little Parisian souls, accustomed to 
live without enthusiasm. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE DEAD 


They have the right to live in us. Their souls 
are about us and the evidence is signed in blood. 

Later, after centuries, the horrors will be forgot- 
ten, for it is our eternal lot to live between forget- 
fulness of the past and ignorance of the future. 
Perhaps extremes will be united, crimes expiated 
and pardoned. Perhaps the generations who sowed 
lies, sorrow, and death will be forgotten. But for 
us to forget the young men killed in the war would 
be the worst sacrilege. Our debt to them is im- 
mense. 

According to the old formula, they are dead for 
the others, the country, the city, the village, the 
house, the family. They have fallen as fell the 
males of prehistoric days, to save the horde from 
the axes of the enemy. 

They died also according to the new formula, to 
save the thought, the intellectual atmosphere of our 
people. Thanks to them we are free, and masters 
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to develop our spirit in the way we please; thanks 
to them, the entire world, saved from force, retains 
liberty. 

He) eae Dick 


They were the sailors of Xerxes throwing them- 
selves into the sea to lighten the sinking ship. Our 
duty towards them is then clear. It is woven of 
gratitude and of love. They are humanity cruci- 
fied. Christ the Redeemer poured out his blood 
for the salvation of the world; the dead of this war 
are the victims of our faults, sacrificed for our 
redemption. 

Each year—let us consecrate one day, and not 
only we French, but all peoples. That day, let us 
think of the dead, force ourselves to see them, and 
listen to them as they tell us: “I have poured out 
my blood for thee.” Let this festival of memory 
unite all peoples, and recall to us our errors and 
our responsibilities! 


* OK OK 


Dear remembered dead; friendless dead, for 
whom no one weeps, and therefore doubly glorious, 
there is in you a force, and a power, and a leaven 
that we must not lose. You have the right to exact 
of us, the wounded, above all, the following up of 
your task. 
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You died to save the French spirit. You died 
that we may hold our heads high, in order that we 
be not like the men of the defeat, whom we see with 
their sad vanquished faces. Let us stir the spirit of 
these old men bent under their forty-five years of 
sorrow. Thanks to you we can be ourselves. Let 
us be so proudly. We must not bend. 

You died that all people might be free; that all 
men should be better; that there should be more 
love and less suffering on the earth. And your 
voices say to us: “Righteousness and justice are 
the supreme wisdom. Be good without weakness 
and without illusion. Abhor violence, and regard 
force as a means, but not as anend. Love one an- 
other for the love of us.” 

mt: & 


Millions of men will perhaps perish in this war, 
and their corpses, placed side by side, would reach 
from London to Japan. Let not all this blood be 
shed in vain! Let something of the spirit of the 
dead pass to you who read. Know, as they know, 
that it is only faith that counts, and that it is only 
in faith that we shall be saved. 


THE END 
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The Drums in Our Street: 
A Book of War Poems 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
Cloth, r2mo., $1.25 


Here is a book of poems that will awaken an immediate 
response in the hearts of American men and women every- 
where. They tell of the war as it comes to the mothers, 
the sisters and the sweethearts. They are personal and 
sincere and have the graces of imagination and phrase. 

As one distinguished critic remarks, “ There is scarcely 
a line which has not a fresh beauty of impression as well as 
touching emotion.” 

Miss Davies’ theme throughout might almost be said to 
be the thoughts and feelings that women have as they stay 
at home while their boys are at the front. This theme she 
treats with variety, delicacy and power. There is nothing 
morbid about the poems. Pride arises with the tears — 
pride in the women in “ our street” as well as for the boys 
with the drums. 


Attack 


By EDWARD G. D. LIVEING 
$.75 


“<*Mr. Liveing’s story is very well told. It is a simple 
and most vivid account of a modern battle. No better ac- 
count has been written in England since the war began. I 
hope that so rare a talent for narrative may be recognized.’ ” 


“This is indeed a warm tribute, for though generous to 
a fault, John Masefield is not in the habit of writing eulo- 
gistic introductions, or for that matter any kind of intro- 
ductions other than for his own books.”— San Francisco 


Chronicle. 
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The Village: Russian Impressions 


By ERNEST POOLE 
Illustrated, Cloth, r2mo. 


This volume describes in personal and narrative form 
Mr. Poole’s visit to the small estate of an old Russian friend, 
whose home was a rough log cabin in the North of Russia. 
From there he ranged the neighborhood in company with his 
friend, talking with peasants in their huts; with the vaga- 
bonds camped at night on the riverside; with the man who 
kept the village store; with the priest, the doctor and the 
school teacher, as well as with the saw-mill owner. 


Their views of the war, the revolution and American 
friendship are all of great significance now, for the peasants 
form nearly ninety per cent of the Russian people. 


The War and the Future 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Cloths 122 sis 


“Mr. Masefield shows himself a master of a style in 
English prose which is not now, if indeed it has ever been, 
surpassed in beauty, clarity, eloquence and power; so that 
just as an example of exquisite literature the volume is to 
be greatly prized.”— 


“No man in the world to-day has a more searching, ac- 
curate and divinely just spiritual vision of the war and of 
the issues involved in it than Mr. Masefield. His account 
of the great incidents of the war is truly epic. . . . If ever 
a volume was inspired it was this.’— N. Y. Tribune. 
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Behind the Battle Line 


By MADELEINE Z. DOTY 
Illustrated, Cloth, 12° 


What were the women of the world thinking and planning for the 
future? Miss Doty wanted to find out and that was why she made 
a trip around the world. Since the war our interests have become 
world-wide. To know what America is doing is not enough. This 
volume takes the reader into the heart of each land. It tells about 
Autocratic Japan, Awakening China, Turbulent Russia, Materialistic 
Sweden, Vital Norway, Democratic England and Inspiring France. 
It shows the difference in manners, customs and civilization and 
what the people are thinking and dreaming. It depicts the great 
spiritual struggle that along with the physical battle engulfs the 
world. And particularly do the women of the earth shine forth. 
The author sees them as an army of mothers joining hands the 
world around, an army consecrated to the race to come, that the 
freedom for which men bleed and die may be made permanent. 


Finding Themselves: The Letters 


of an American Army Chief Nurse in 
a British Hospital in France 


By JULIA-C. STIMSON, M.A.; R.N. 
Illustrated. Cloth, t2mo., $1.25 


Among the first to go overseas after the entrance of the United 
States into the war, were six Base Hospital Units, equipped and sent 
out by the American Red Cross. These Units were asked by the 
British to take over six of their hospitals in France. In intimate 
family letters the Chief Nurse of one of these Units (formerly 
Superintendent of Barnes Hospital, Washington University, St. 
Louis) tells the story of the life and the gradual change in her 
nurses as they “found themselves” through days and nights of un- 
remitting service. Written with no thought of publication, these let- 
ters give a thrillingly graphic and detailed account of experiences 
and impressions of the nurses during the first year of our war—a 
record of especial value now when thousands more of such nurses 
are being called into the service by the Red Cross. 
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NOBILITY AT CLOSE HAND 


Recollections of a Russian 
Diplomat: The Suicide of Monarchies 


By EUGENE DE SCHELKING 
Illustrated. Cloth, I2mo. 


The author of this book was for many years in the 
diplomatic service of Russia and for a considerable time 
secretary of the Russian Legation at Berlin. He has 
had unusual opportunities for personal acquaintance with 
European royalties and diplomats, and in these memoirs 
he gives only personal experiences and first hand infor- 
mation. His volume opens with an account of the clos- 
ing years of the reign of Alexander III; then comes the 
story of Nicholas and his ministers. The German Emperor 
and his relations with Nicholas, the leading actors in the 
Balkan affairs, the negotiations preceding Roumania’s en- 
trance into the war, the Russian government during the 
present war, the condition of the court under the influence 
of Rasputin, and the character of the chief ministers, are 
some of the topics taken up in the different chapters. Fi- 
nally there is a section discussing the course of the Russian 
Revolution. 
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